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F THE United States were to enter 

either of the major wars now going on 
it would only create more difficulties than 
it could possibly solve. 


HE promotion of world peace, follow- 
ing the war settlement, should be the 
aim of a separate conference which the 
United States if invited might well attend. 


HIS country should maintain an ade- 

quate national defense as defined by 
the National Defense Act which is the law 
of the land. 


ET us by all means maintain our faith 
in the sanctions of law for govern- 
ments as for individuals, our trust in the 
processes of law and order for the world, 
our efforts to discover our community of 
interests under a common system of law 
without which there can be nothing but a 
continuing chaos. 


EADY made and over simplified pro- 
grams, “ideologies,” “isms,” ‘“cru- 
sades” for the establishment of world peace 
are worse than useless. The most we can 
do in war-time is to inform ourselves as 
best we may. The work of the “Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace,” 
with headquarters at 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, its study outlines, prizes 
and radio programs, is excellent. The fact- 
finding services of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, at the same address, are also most 


helpful. The study groups throughout the 
land, as far as they are free of charlatanry, 
are healthy signs of confidence and intelli- 
gence. 


E cannot agree with H. G. Wells that 

it is because our species is “‘mentally 
defective” that nations tumble into wars. 
It seems fairer to trace such madness to 
the failure of leadership due to the vast 
new multiplicity of difficulties produced 
primarily by the bewildering achievements 
of science. 


HE United States government should 

maintain correct and formal relations 
with all established governments, neither 
hating nor loving any other nation, unless 
it purposes definitely to carry through even 
to the waging of war. 


UR immediate and constant duty is to 

clarify our own minds, free of bias or 
propaganda, concerning the international 
relations and responsibilities of the United 
States in accord with sound American tra- 
ditions. 


T WOULD appear that the European 

belligerents have little desire that the 
United States, having played safe in the 
fight, should be parties to any conference 
for winding up the war. Knowing their 
own problems far better than we, fully 
informed of our failures to manage our 
own affairs, they are easily irritated by our 
meddling and often nebulous notions. 








HE war aims of the European belliger- 

ents will have to be left to them, the 
United States the while doing the best it 
can to keep out of any mess such as it wan- 
dered into in 1918-19. At the end of this 
war the belligerents should be left to go 
at the business of establishing their “‘mili- 
tary security” as best they may. 


VERY person’s effective work for 

peace will depend first not upon what 
he says, but on what he is. Achieving a 
judicially balanced mind, his best strategy 
must always be to work with members of 
Congress toward a well conceived and or- 
ganized international effort in which each 
nation concerned would normally seek in 
its own interests to cooperate honestly with 
the others. Since, as Winston Churchill 
remarked a year ago in the House of Com- 
mons, “The Angel of Peace is unsnubbable,” 
its worthwhile friends need not despair. 


UMNER WELLES, Undersecretary of 
State, has been visiting heads of gov- 
ernments in Europe. We favored his trip. 
Our Secretary of State is charged under the 
direction of the President with the conduct 
of negotiations of whatever character relat- 
ing to the foreign affairs of the United 
States. We have come to believe in Cordell 
Hull, his judgment, his patriotism, and to 
trust his first-hand knowledge of the aims 
and policies of foreign governments. Our 
Secretary of State operates America’s offi- 
cial peace society, upon which in the final 
analysis we must rely. It may be taken for 
granted that in sending Mr. Welles to Eu- 
rope Mr. Hull had learned from the various 
governments in advance how far his repre- 
sentative might safely go. From our limited 
information we assumed that Mr. Welles 
was charged with the job of ascertaining as 
far as possible the facts behind the policies 
of the governments now at war, facts not 
easy otherwise to ascertain. We felt we 
could rely upon Mr. Welles to behave him- 
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self with all necessary propriety and cir- 
cumspection, confining himself mainly to 
the role of investigator and reporter for his 
chief. We believed, the belligerents of Eu- 
rope being bent on carrying their war 
through to a finish and thus wholly unin- 
terested in any views of this country savor- 
ing of intervention, that they could not and 
would not object to this attempt on the part 
of our Department of State to learn as best 
it could the facts in the premises. After 
all, it is proper to remind ourselves, our 
vital interests are considerably involved in 
the outcome of the European madness. 


E NEW outlook on Pan American 
relations, promoted in part by the wars 
in Europe and the Far East, shows our 
western governments rising above the purely 
political and even the economic furbelows 
of former times. Recent American confer- 
ences held under the auspices of govern- 
ments, conferences relating to art, to music, 
to library practices, to education and the 
like, reveal these neighbor governments 
turning to the new field of cultural rela- 
tions. By culture is usually meant an 
active appreciation of the non-economic 
values of life. In our western hemisphere 
this meaning is broadening to include not 
only a concept universal in character, but 
a culture springing from the desires of peo- 
ples rather than from the mere policy of 
the governing body of any particular state. 
This appears to be the doctrine favored by 
the Division of Cultural Relations of our 
own Department of State. It is a whole- 
some doctrine. 


The Japanese Society for International Cultural 
Relations sponsors a world-wide essay contest in 
celebration of the twenty-sixth centennial of the 
founding of the Japanese Empire. Essays must 
treat one of three general subjects, 1. Characteris- 
tics of Japanese culture, 2. Cultural intercourse 
between Japan and other countries, and, 3. Posi- 
tion of Japanese culture in the world. The prizes 
include fifteen travel scholarships to Japan. 
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Be Fair to the Church 
E Church, as always in time of war, 
finds itself again wondering doubtfully 
what to think, to say, to do. Professed 
Christians on both sides of the conflict in 
Europe are offering up their ardent prayers 
now for victory, glorifying the sacrifice of 
life for country, groping, for the most part 
unconsciously, in ignorance, half truth and 
compromise, as they strive to gather their 
grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. 
It is an old and rather sad story, this record 
of the Christian Church since in the fourth 
century it sold out to Constantine the 
Great. 

Divisions between interpretations of re- 
ligious duties invariably intensify in war 
time. Scriptures are then quoted to uphold 
even the righteousness of war itself, and 
that, let it be admitted, with all honesty 
and good faith. 

We recall that back early in 1915, Lyman 
Abbott, leading churchman of his time, ex- 
pressed the view that “war is Christian,” 
that it is sometimes a Christian’s “duty to 
fight,” especially against wrong that threat- 
ens others. He considered it to be incon- 
ceivable and surely not desirable that we 
should stand by and see others suffer. It 
is not all anger, he argued, but selfish anger 
that is wrong. Furthermore, he went on 
to say, war is not always the expression of 
anger: indeed, sometimes the best way to 
show love for a man “‘is to fight him.” “It 
is as Christian an act to save men from the 
attack of savages,’ he added, “as from the 
attack of wolves.” 

Of course, these views taken by them- 
selves give no fair picture of Lyman Abbott. 
Some months later, for instance, we find 
him writing an open letter to Henry Ford 
in which he expressed the view that war is 
one of the great burdens of society that 
should be abolished; that war is simply 
a demonstration of power; that competi- 
tion in armaments is deplorable. Believ- 
ing that national defense and international 
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peace are not disagreeing policies, he con- 
cluded by expressing his conviction that 
disarmament for the nations must wait on 
the gradual substitution of law for war. 

It is as unfair as it is useless, therefore, 
to blame or criticise the Church for its di- 
visions, cross purposes and ill digested 
programs for “social action.” The Church 
can be no more than an expression of the 
spiritual maturity of its members, who in 
their immaturity are trying as best they 
can and in spite of their itch of disputation 
to find their way through the dark. Spirit- 
ual aspiration is a fact of human nature. 
Destroy the Church; it would rise again 
tomorrow. 


The Paradox of War Aims 


HE war aims of the Allies are simple 

and direct. They are to defeat Ger- 
many and thus, as Mr. Chamberlain says, 
to defend freedom and establish peace. 
This simply means the elimination of one 
force system by the substitution of an- 
other. In any event, the outcome will be 
a “freedom” and “peace” balancing with 
precarious uncertainty on the points of 
bayonets. 

If the overthrow of the present Nazi 
régime must precede any peace negotia- 
tions, what becomes of the principle of 
self determination so prominent in the 
Allied policy of twenty-one years ago when 
the victors succeeded in exchanging a 
Hohenzollern for a Hitler? 

If the Allies insist upon dictating the 
form of government that shall or shall not 
reign in Germany, the result cannot be 
favorable to the establishment of an endur- 
ing peace, because foreign dictation in this 
matter cannot be expected to be welcomed 
by the German people any more than it 
would be by the British or the French. The 
effect would simply be an increased resent- 
ment and a greater coordinated opposition 
throughout the German race. 

A certain inconsistency in the Allied pol- 
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icy appears to stand out in the case of 
Russia, who will, of course, insist upon 
being consulted in any settlement which 
includes Poland and Finland. If the Allies 
purpose to excommunicate the Nazis, why 
not also the Soviets? Stalin has not shown 
himself any more tolerant of minorities, 
any less unscrupulous in policies based on 
force than Hitler. 

It may be unreasonable to expect the 
Allies to try to unravel the paradoxes now; 
and at the moment allied purpose must be, 
we suppose, to bring the greatest possible 
force to bear at the right place at the right 
time, and to bring the German government 
to its knees. 

There are, however, not a few English- 
men who point to the more logical policy 
of concentrating upon the external situa- 
tion, and leaving questions relating to the 
internal governments of Germany and Rus- 
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sia alone. As Sir Frederick Hamilton re- 
cently said in the London Times: “Stalin 
and Molotoff, Hitler and Goering, and all 
they stand for, will be dealt with by their 
own people in God’s own time.” Mr. H. G. 
Wells would paraphrase Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of freeing Europe from the menace 
of recurring German aggression to read, “To 
free the world from the continuous pressure 
of those social maladjustments which cause 
current political eruptions.” It is inevitable 
that the time will come when those in posi- 
tions of authority in Europe will go about 
the business again of recreating their rela- 
tions with each other on the eternal prin- 
ciple as stated either by Alexander Hamil- 
ton or James Madison—it matters not which 
—that “Justice is the end of government; 
it is the end of civil society. It ever has 
been, and ever will be pursued until it is ob- 
tained or until liberty be lost in the pursuit.” 





Overtones 


The tonal rapture of the violin 
Had reached its climax, and the music slept; 
When faint from interstellar spaces swept 
An echo, clear and spirit-like, akin 
To silver star-beams keenly pure and thin. 
Scarce heard yet still insistently it crept 
Below those levels where the soul had wept ,— 
In beauty sang, discarnate, far within ;— 


A seraph call from out some upper sky, 
Harmonic whisper in a slender tone 
Affirming all the verity of dreams,— 
That who has loved shall live nor ever die, 
A cosmic truth from distant clarion blown, 
A certainty surmounting all that seems. 


MABEL W. S. CALL. 


William Ladd 


Peace Leader of the Nineteenth Century 


A Centenary Review of Certain Realities in the Anti-war Movement 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


E YEAR, 1940, is the one hundredth 
anniversary of a major event in the his- 
tory of man’s will to end war. The event 
was the publication of an Essay on a Con- 
gress of Nations written by a retired New 
England sea captain, head of the American 
Peace Society which he had founded twelve 
years before. The man’s name was William 
Ladd. 

Faced as we are now with a renewed mad- 
ness of war across both our oceans, it may 
serve the purposes of sanity to review some 
of the realities—to use a fashionable word 
of our day—in that man’s training and en- 
vironment, a few of the realities in his own 
personality, and, especially, the realism in 
the plan he conceived for the maintenance 
of peace among the nations. 


I 


The background music of what follows is 
the history of our United States, for William 
Ladd and our American Republic were born 
and reared together. 

When this virile person began life in Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, on the tenth of May, 
1778, the Continental Congress, it will be 
noted, had been in existence less than four 
years, the Declaration of Independence had 
been approved for less than two years, and 
the unratified Articles of Confederation had 
been submitted to the States for less than 
one year. It was the very year that France 
signed the treaty of alliance—our country’s 
first and only alliance—the essential pur- 
pose of the treaty being “to maintain effec- 
tively the liberty, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence” of the United States. 


When the young Ladd was five years old, 
America, her Revolution over, entered upon 
what John Fisk appropriately called “the 
critical period of American history.” When 
he was nine years of age the Constitution 
of the United States was signed in Phila- 
delphia; followed immediately by the pub- 
lication of the Federalist papers, most dis- 
cussed articles of that day. When eleven, 
he learned of George Washington’s inaugu- 
ration in New York City, April 30, 1789, 
as President of the United States. When 
eighteen he was privileged to read that 
man’s immortal Farewell Address. When 
in 1840 the American Peace Society gave to 
the world Ladd’s historic Essay on a Con- 
gress of Nations, he was sixty-two years 
of age. During his life, therefore, William 
Ladd had seen thirteen free, sovereign, in- 
dependent States united to win their inde- 
pendence, confederated, then finally fed- 
erated in the interest of their more perfect 
union; the thirteen growing to twenty-six 
States, struggling the while through the 
years with no little success to establish jus- 
tice, tranquillity, a common defense, their 
general welfare, and liberty for themselves 
and for their posterity. Dying April 9, 
1841, William Ladd had lived all his life 
amid stirring and intimate international 
realities. 

Out of the realistic controversies of his 
time, the young man naturally learned of 
the part war had already played upon the 
American stage. His ancestors in America 
had had experience of the American colonies 
as victims to practically all of the European 
wars of the 18th Century; wars over the 
Spanish, the Polish and the Austrian Suc- 
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cessions, the Seven Years War, and the 
many others. They had lived through a 
time when Americans were coming more 
and more, therefore, to look upon Europe 
as little better than a hotbed of feuds and 
incessant conflicts. It was plain to all men 
of Ladd’s early years that it had been a 
desire to be rid of the strifes of Europe 
which had made it more natural for Amer- 
icans to seek an escape from it all. 

The young man naturally became famil- 
iar, too, with the long, slow rise throughout 
the early colonies of the notion of union. 
He came to know, for instance, that the for- 
mation of a New England Confederation 
had taken place only nine years after Daniel 
Ladd, his first American ancestor, had set- 
tled at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1634. 
He became aware that the bringing of sol- 
diers of the various colonies together to fight 
against some common enemy, the carrying 
on of trade and travel, the subjecting of all 
the colonies to the same parliament located 
in London, had promoted acquaintance, a 
growing sense of a community of interests, 
and helped thus to prepare the way for 
union. Such a young man could not have 
escaped knowing that because of the grow- 
ing interest in some form of union, Benja- 
min Franklin, postmaster-general and most 
outstanding man of the day, had attended 
a Congress of Commissioners in Albany as 
far back as 1754 and submitted a carefully 
drawn plan for the union of the colonies 
under one government—indeed that others 
among the commissioners had had similar 
plans—showing that the yeast of union 
must have been brewing in the land for 
years. He grew up hearing contemporary 
accounts of a Congress of representatives in 
New York from nine of the colonies in 1765 
where a declaration of rights opposing 
taxation without representation had been 
drafted and agreed to. Stories of the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence—in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Virginia—spreading a 
common knowledge among the colonies, 
must have entered into the daily conversa- 
tions of the growing young man’s family 
and friends. 

Thus he learned at first hand why the 
colonists had come to see with increasing 
clarity that some form of union was neces- 
sary for the promotion of their own inter- 
ests, and why they had organized in Sep- 
tember 1774 a Continental Congress, a 
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legislative body, destined to experiment 
with a Confederation of States until the 
autumn of 1788. A lad of sixteen, he heard 
many a hot discussion over the Jay Treaty 
between America and Britain, a treaty that 
began for the United States a long and hon- 
orable experience with arbitration as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
When in December, 1799, he shared in the 
universal grief over the passing of the peer- 
less George Washington, William Ladd was 
twenty-one years of age. 

Fourteen years later, July 4, 1814, he 
delivered an oration in his home town, 
Minot, then of Massachusetts, in celebra- 
tion of the thirty-eighth anniversary of 
American independence. In that address 
he showed something of his broad and inti- 
mate interest in his times, an honest par- 
tisanship, a grasp of realities and a will to 
tell the truth as he saw it. In it he traced 
the causes of American independence to the 
war between England and France that had 
ended in 1762, a war that had left England 
in a desperate mood because of the new and 
heavy burden of debt. He spoke of the be- 
ginnings of the Revolution, of the course 
of its events, of the recent inroads of cor- 
ruption as shown especially in the decline 
of public prosperity “from the happy times 
of Federal administration to the wretched- 
ness of the present day,” and especially of 
the “ruinous and disgraceful war” in which 
the country was then involved. It was a 
factual, analytical, persuasive, frankly fed- 
eralist attempt, “though with a feeble pen- 
cil,” as later he remarked, “to sketch the 
origin, the progress and the consequence of 
our independence.” Among other things, it 
was a forthright plea for the continuation of 
the Union. 

Those Minot listeners could not have 
failed to sense the speaker’s adoration 
for George Washington and the American 
Union. Early in the address are these 
words: “Independence receives additional 
lustre from the fame of Washington, and 
the fame of Washington shines brighter by 
the splendour of independence”. Later on 
in the speech is this still more unmistakable 
language: 


“Heaven recalls him to the skies: and our im- 
mortal Washington, without a sigh, retires from 
Earth. But his virtues shall live forever in the 
bosoms of his disciples and followers. A future 
Plutarch and a future Tacitus shall write his his- 
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tory: future Homers and Virgils shall sing his 
praise; and his grateful country shall raise statues 
and monuments to his memory. And when these 
too shall have fallen victims to the tooth of time 
and the ravages of war, and when our widely ex- 
tended empire shall be to posterity what the em- 
pires of Persia, Greece and Rome are to us, then 
shall his fame eclipse that of Cyrus, Alexander, 
and the Caesars, and his name shall shed a grate- 
ful odour long after the names of his contem- 
poraries who have denied him a monument shall 
have rotted in oblivion.” 


One catches more of the orator’s buoy- 
ant Americanism from his peroration: 


“But why this sombre picture? Why, this 
dreadful anticipation of evils which may yet be 
prevented? Let us rather, on this auspicious birth- 
day of our country, hail its future happy destiny; 
for happy it shall be. The truth shall prevail. 
Yes, the principles of Washington shall again pre- 
vail, never more to be disregarded. Our be- 
wildered countrymen shall return to the right 
path, wiser for their former errors, never more to 
be led astray. Religion, virtue and knowledge shall 
rule and reign, and the empire of peace shall be 
established. Union shall be secured. ‘The North 
in an unrestrained intercourse with the South. 
The South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by 
the energy of the North. The East, in a like 
intercourse with the West, and the West deriving 
from the East supplies requisite for its growth 
and comfort.’ (Washington’s Valedictory) Our 
happy country ‘dispensing equal and exact jus- 
tice to all nations, and forming entangling alliances 
with none,’ shall float peaceably down the stream 
of time, with the full tide of prosperity, and her 
felicity be only bounded by the Earth’s duration.— 
And to God shall be the glory.” 


William Ladd had learned to know and 
to love his country, and that with an under- 
standing that had grown out of an intimate 
first hand acquaintance with the realities 
of a distraught and war torn world; es- 
pecially of states within his own land striv- 
ing to establish for themselves the processes 
of law and judicial settlement for the main- 
tenance of peace. He lived his life amid 
states struggling with political, economic 
and spiritual realities. 


II 


William Ladd is spoken of usually as an 
“idealist”, a “dreamer”, a “preacher’’, a 
“philanthropist”, the “Apostle of Peace”’, 
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the “peace-maker of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”, as “the Saint Francis of the peace 
movement.” He was all these. After read- 
ing, however, his views of the “non-resistant 
society’’, for example, written by him in Sep- 
tember, 1840, at a time when he was devot- 
ing all his tremendous energy to the cause 
of world peace, one instinctively wishes to 
learn more of him as a man. In his re- 
marks upon that society’s plans for a con- 
vention, we find him saying that if he were 
asked whether or not the non-resistant so- 
ciety were more likely to do good than hurt: 


“T should answer, not much of either. They 
mean to do good; there are some minds so ultra 
that they will never undertake anything without 
going beyond the truth. But after all, there is no 
ultraism so bad as the ultra-conservatism, which 
will never undertake anything for fear of going 
too far. I do not think the society will ever 
produce any great effect. When they began, they 
thought they were as ultra as possible; but the 
convention to be called will go beyond them, and 
they will start off together in a tangent, from 
this sublunary sphere, and will either explode, or 
be lost in the limbo of vanity, among gone-by 
chimeras and abortions, and the odd ends and 
bits of creation.” 

On November 7, 1838, in the period 
called by Harriet Martineau “the Martyr 
Age in America”, Mr. Ladd wrote a letter 
to William Lloyd Garrison, replying to what 
he felt to be certain exaggerations of that 
somewhat dissident gentleman in which he 
observed: 


“There is such a thing as going beyond the 
millennium. I am content to stop there. When 
a body flies off in a tangent, every moment car- 
ries it farther from the centre of truth. I ardently 
wish that you and your friends would return within 
the circle, and be more ready to advance known 
and partially acknowledged truths, than to spend 
your time and energies in exploring far distant 
and unknown regions of speculations.” 


In the same letter he also expressed some 
views upon the “woman question”, saying: 

“T frankly avow that so great is my respect for 
the gentler sex, that I am inclined to look with a 
partial eye on their whims and fancies. But 
though I can tolerate an occasional deviation 
from the path which I think the God of nature 
has designed for them, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, I do not think it comports with their inter- 
ests, their dignity, or their duty, to raise their 
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melodious but feeble voices to the shrill and harsh 
notes of debate in promiscuous assemblies. Woman 
was formed to persuade, rather than to command, 
and she ¢annot do both. She must relinquish 
either one| or the other.” 


} 

William Ladd was a man of masculine 
proportions. In his early manhood he 
seriously | considered entering the United 
States Navy. He appears to have served as 
a volunteer in the war of 1812, and in 1814 
he is said to have been “a very good soldier.” 
In his Minot oration already referred to he 
paid his ‘respects to his country’s navy, 
“which has covered its commanders with 
laurels, and our country with glory.” 

The man’s power of salty speech did not 
come by way of the classics, though he was 
not unversed in those phases of learning. 
He had prepared for college at Exeter Acad- 
emy and been graduated from Harvard 
College during an era when classics were 
thought to be man’s chief source of intel- 
lectual nourishment. There is evidence that 
he was considered a good Greek scholar and 
that his knowledge of Latin was even better. 
It is clear from his many writings that he 
was well acquainted with the leading char- 
acters and movements of history. It is said 
that he was designed by his parents at the 
time of his entrance into college for the 
medical profession, and, it appears, he 
pursued courses relating to that profession; 
but he was very much inclined to rank him- 
self low as a scholar in comparison with 
others. He is known to have remarked; 
“The knowledge which I gained in college 
the salt water washed out of my memory.” 

Upon graduating from college, instead of 
going into medicine, he took to the sea in 
one of his father’s ships; first as a passen- 
ger, then as a common sailor, then as a 
mate. At the age of twenty-one he was cap- 
tain “of one of the largest ships that had 
ever sailed out of Portsmouth,” and it is 
not unimportant to add, the husband of 
nineteen year old Sophia Ann Augusta 
Stidolph Ladd whom he had discovered and 
married that year in London, England. 

The American Peace Society has sought 
through the years in vain for the journals 
Captain Ladd is known to have kept, es- 
pecially those setting forth his experiences 
at sea. It is known, however, that he be- 
came one of the “most highly esteemed sea- 
Captains in New England,” and that, ac- 
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companied by his wife, he visited many 
parts of the world. 

It is known that his wife did not enjoy 
the seafaring life, and that largely because 
of that Captain Ladd spent six rather un- 
profitable years ashore; first in Savannah, 
then in Florida experimenting with a co- 
operative cotton growing enterprise into 
which he injected some sort of a plan to help 
solve the slavery problem. 

Upon the death of his father in 1806 he 
returned to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and for a livelihood took again to the sea, 
this time for six years. 

Again, the journals covering this period 
are not to be found; but it is known that 
for a while he shipped as a supercargo on 
board a vessel commanded by a Negro and 
manned by a crew of the same race, his 
object being to study the character of that 
people. It is recorded that for the five 
years preceding the war of 1812 he made at 
least four long voyages to Europe and three 
to the West Indies, and that he had come to 
consider British impressments of American 
seamen over which the country was so 
aroused, as of little importance. He had 
been boarded often by British cruisers, he 
said, without impressments of any account. 
In 1814 he stated that he had never had a 
muster roll called or a seaman who asked 
for protection, although his crews had gen- 
erally been half British, and in four voyages 
he had put in at British ports. He knew 
many older ships-masters, who during their 
whole lives had never lost an American sea- 
man by impressment. For the war of 1812, 
therefore, he had little but contempt. Re- 
ferring to this in his Minot oration, he 
expressed regret that he could not have the 
candid attention of his fellow citizens “for 
three hours” that he might “undeceive’’ 
them by his “professional experiences and 
personal knowledge of the subject.” 

Records show that on the seventh of No- 
vember, 1809, while on his passage from 
London to Charleston, in ballast, Captain 
Ladd was boarded six days out of Bordeaux 
by a French privateer of sixteen guns and 
one-hundred-five men, commanded by one 
Joseph Predie who, under orders of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, announced that he pur- 
posed to burn the American’s ship. Cap- 
tain Ladd expostulated, appealing to the 
gallantry of the Frenchman, especially in 
behalf of Mrs. Ladd who was on board, 
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expressing his determination to perish with 
her in the flames rather than to expose her 
to the inevitable sufferings aboard a 
privateer. Notwithstanding the French- 
man knew that he was risking his own life, 
he dismissed Captain Ladd and let him pro- 
ceed on his way. 

Following his life at sea, Mr. Ladd, who 
had acquired a fortune of approximately 
one hundred thousand dollars, turned his 
attention to farming and business affairs. 
He was the third of ten children, a son of 
a well known and highly respectable line, 
his own father having achieved wealth and 
distinction in Portsmouth as a merchant, 
shipbuilder and public spirited gentleman. 
It was when forced by the war to abandon 
the sea in 1812, Mr. Ladd bought a farm in 
Minot, in the part of Massachusetts that 
became eight years later the State of Maine, 
to which he moved from Portsmouth in June 
1814. He built for himself a house of ma- 
norial proportions, plain but shipshape. He 
gradually added to his property until he 
possessed more than six hundred acres. He 
built for his herds and crops six large barns, 
employed many hands, and conducted the 
entire business along scientific lines to the 
profit and admiration of all his neighbors. 
He is known to have become a stockholder 
in 1835 in the first shoe manufacturing com- 
pany in those parts. Within two years after 
his coming to Minot he was elected a repre- 
sentative to the Massachusetts Legislature; 
and the same year, 1816, he was chosen 
to represent his constituents at a convention 
called to consider at Brunswick the separa- 
tion of Maine from the old Bay State. 

In that Brunswick Convention, we read, 
Mr. Ladd let loose something of the tang 
of the sea. Because of the sharp practice 
and unscrupulous tactics by some of the 
majority in the meeting, he, speaking for 
the minority, suggested an adjournment for 
dinner. Failing in this, he expressed him- 
self as follows: 


“The Convention seems determined to deprive 
me of my dinner, yet I feel disposed to speak my 
mind with freedom. I am a sailor; was bred a 
sailor, and continued in this employment till ‘free 
trade and sailor’s rights’ drove me ashore. Con- 
sequently, I am more acquainted with the noise 
and tumults of the ocean than with a deliberative 
assembly; for this is the first body of that de- 
scription I ever addressed. But, sir, I confess that 
I cannot understand this report; I cannot catch 
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the points of it. I might as well chase a mosquito 
into the Pacific Ocean. I wish the report was 
made as plain as a pikestaff, and as straight as a 
handspike and easy of demonstration to every 
hand before the mast. There is something that 
appears like deception in this work. It looks like 
a number of serpents lying with one’s head to 
the other’s tail; if you attempt to take hold of 
one’s tail the other is ready to bite you; and even 
if you change sides the effect is the same... . 
It reminds me of the philosophers of the dark ages, 
who decreed there was no motion, while their 
tongues moved incessantly to prove it. We now 
look on them and their arguments with contempt. 
But a set of modern philosophers, by jumbling 
logic with mathematics, come to a result still more 
contemptible. They are not to be argued against. 
If I hold in my hand a straight wire, can I make 
it straighter by handling it? Sir, the motives of 
the majority are to be found in the deception of 
the human heart. The heart is deceitful above all 
things and, I might add, desperately wicked.” 


At this point Mr. Ladd was called to 
order for using unparliamentary language. 
But in bringing his remarks to a close, some- 
what in the defiant vein of Patrick Henry 
at Williamsburg, he went on to say: 


“Our conduct shows a rottenness in the very 
bud, which, like original sin, will stick to poster- 
ity. If this Convention proceed to usurpation, 
their acts will be resisted. Now, while pale famine 
is treading on the heels of pestilence and war, why 
add the demon of discord to the train?” 


It should be added that it was the posi- 
tion of the minority at that rather footless 
gathering which later received the approval 
of the State legislature. 

It is not necessary to pervert or ignore 
facts to cast light upon the memory of Wil- 
liam Ladd. Men of his time considered him 
“one of the most eminent philanthropists” 
of the country, “a truly great man.” Aman 
who had lived with him eleven years as a 
farm laborer considered him “nearest to 
being a perfect man” of any that he had 
ever known. Elihu Burritt, himself famed 
as “the learned blacksmith,” long intimately 
associated with Mr. Ladd, wrote: “When 
America comes to make up her jewels, or 
to compare them with the jewels of other 
nations, it is doubtful if she will be able to 
show a life of longer radius and serener 
light than the life of William Ladd. This 
Maine farmer arose by the power breathed 
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into his soul, to the very first order and 
rank of that nobility of the great world 
which numbers but a few men in a single 
age.” In his address on a “Commonwealth 
of Nations,” delivered before the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in 1849, Charles Sumner, 
who had known William Ladd intimately, 
approved his plan wholeheartedly and re- 
ferred to him as enrolled “among the bene- 
factors of mankind.” 

That Mr. Ladd’s services had qualities 
which endure is shown from these words by 
the historian James Truslow Adams who, 
writing within recent years upon New Eng- 
land, says jof him: “Few men in the New 
England of| his day had a more lasting or a 
wider influence throughout the world, and 
none had a greater or more far-seeing mind.” 
James Brown Scott, long distinguished in 
internationbl affairs, has written of him: 


“In a humorous way—and he had the saving 
grace of humour—Mr. Ladd said of himself that 
he would never grow up and that he would never 
be ‘anything more than a Ladd.’ In this re- 
gard—and only in this—‘the lad’ was a false 
prophet; for has he not grown to such stature that 
the advocates of peace throughout the world wor- 
ship, as it were, at his feet ?” 
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It was not his life as a sailor, as a success- 
ful farmer and businessman, his fame as a 
friend and philanthropist, even his prolific 
evangelism, however, that has given William 
Ladd his special place in history. All these 
phases of his life have been set forth with 
a pious reverence and affection by John 
Hemingway in his Memoir of William Ladd, 
published by the American Peace Society 
in 1872, and in the many articles about him 
in various publications, especially through 
the years in the columns of the American 
Peace Society’s magazine. William Ladd’s 
classic contribution to the peace thought of 
the world, the work that has set him apart 
“among the benefactors of mankind,” is his 
An Essay on a Congress of Nations for the 
Adjustment of International Dis putes With- 
out Resort to Arms, appearing from the 
press in 1840. 

Let us recall some of the more immediate 
backgrounds of that work. 

William Ladd’s special interest in an 
effort to do away with war appears to have 
started in 1819. During his last illness, 
President Jesse Appleton of Bowdoin Col- 
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lege, revered for his excellence as scholar 
and teacher, spoke to Mr. Ladd of the hope- 
ful signs of improvement in the world, enu- 
merating among them the importance of 
peace societies. Shortly thereafter Mr. 
Ladd received copies of Noah Worcester’s 
periodical The Friend of Peace—first of 
peace periodicals—also other publications 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society, which 
had been formed some four years before. 
He became especially moved by Worcester’s 
pamphlet entitled A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War, first published during 
the Christmas season of 1814. It was this 
widely circulated pamphlet that riveted Mr. 
Ladd’s attention and led him to take the 
promotion of the cause of peace on earth 
as the principal object of his life. He little 
suspected that he was actually to die for 
the cause. 

In his Minot oration five years before he 
had referred to the time when “Religion, 
virtue and knowledge shall rule and reign 
and the empire of peace shall be estab- 
lished.” Peace had now become, however, 
the chief concern of his life. He is found 
weaving the theme even into his addresses 
on agriculture. Indeed, when asked to 
write a series of articles upon the subject 
of agriculture for the Christian Mirror, 
published in Portland, he asked the consent 
of the editor to write first a few letters on 
the subject of international peace. The 
first of these articles appeared in the Mirror 
of July 18, 1823. When later the series 
appeared in book form, the number had 
increased to thirty-two. 

Throughout this first series of papers, 
Mr. Ladd undertook to show some of the 
origins of war, to point out its evils and 
atrocities, and to urge men and women to 
read and to consider the subject. While he 
suspected that many would consider him 
visionary, he fearlessly trusted in his Chris- 
tian faith, in his duty to God and to his 
fellow creatures as he saw it. It is clear 
that his writings were stemming from a 
genuine religious conviction, a deep, evan- 
gelical feeling of condemnation of the causes 
and curses of war. 

Looking upon this first series of essays 
as merely an introduction, Mr. Ladd then 
began in 1825 a second series for the Mirror, 
which ran to the number of thirty-seven; 
when they, too, were reprinted in book form 
in 1827. 
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Nothing in either of these series savors 
of the mystic or fanatic, of the pedant or of 
the exhibitionist. Even by present stand- 
ards, the style is excellent. Through them, 
one senses a developing, realistic grasp of 
the subject. We find the author recogniz- 
ing, for example, that in its final phases the 
remedy for war lies entirely in public opin- 
icon. And public opinion, he found, acts in 
two ways; first as “spontaneous” public 
opinion such as had done away with the 
evils of the Inquisition, the sale of indul- 
gences to commit crime, the trial by ordeal, 
and the custom of burning a man’s body for 
the good of his soul. He is seen to believe 
that by organization and effort every moral 
evil, including the evil of war, may be over- 
come by a moral influence working through 
the collective, spontaneous opinions of the 
people. 

By his second type of public opinion he 
meant compacts and agreements, the law 
of nations, international law which had been 
used as a remedy against war and as such 
needed only to be extended. He pointed to 
the history of the Hanse-towns and the 
Swiss Union of States as illustrations of the 
possibilities of nations united not into one 
sovereignty but into one society of inde- 
pendent states for the purpose of settling 
all their international controversies. For 
further illustration, he drew on the various 
leagues of Greece, the confederation of the 
Rhine, the design of King Henry IV of 
France, and especially on the work going 
into the Congress of Panama at the very 
time. Thus William Ladd was beginning 
to sense the possibilities in a Congress of 
Nations; which, in his thirty-sixth article 
of the second series, appearing from the 
press on July 20, 1827, he apparently men- 
tions for the first time, writing the phrase 
in capital letters. 

In 1830 Mr. Ladd announced his purpose 
to labor in season and out of season, to 
devote his substance and his time until 
“either a Congress of Nations for the aboli- 
tion of war shall be formed, or I shall cease 
to breathe.” A year later he published in 
the American Peace Society’s magazine, the 
Harbinger of Peace, a dissertation on a Con- 
gress of Nations, which appeared also in 
a separate pamphlet. Hemingway calls this 
“the first work on a Congress of Nations 
ever printed in America.” 

The American Peace Society, which Mr. 
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Ladd had founded in New York City May 
8, 1828, went to work under his leadership 
almost immediately to promote public in- 
terest in a Congress of Nations. It sent 
petitions to the Massachusetts Legislature 
calling for action favorable to a Congress 
of Nations, with the result that that body 
submitted resolutions to the executives of 
the other States and to Congress, asking for 
favorable cooperation in the matter. One 
of these resolutions from the Massachusetts 
Legislature was signed, in 1838, by Myron 
Lawrence, President of the State Senate, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the Lower 
House, and by Edward Everett. Due to 
this initiative of the American Peace So- 
ciety, Congress received many petitions urg- 
ing favorable consideration of a plan under 
the terms of which all international disputes 
not capable of diplomatic adjustment might 
be referred to a Congress of Nations. 

At its first annual meeting in 1829, the 
American Peace Society offered a prize of 
$30.00, then of $50.00 for the best essay 
on a Congress of Nations, with but small 
results. In 1831 a prize of $500.00 was 
offered for the best essay, and $100.00 as 
a second prize, the committee of award 
being Joseph Story, William Wirt, and John 
C. Calhoun, succeeded by John McLean. 
Not being able to agree upon any one of 
the forty essays presented, the committee 
recommended an equal distribution of the 
prizes among five which they designated. 
This decision being rejected, the prize was 
raised to $1000.00 for the best essay only, 
the new committee of award being John 
Quincy Adams, James Kent, and Thomas 
S. Grimke, whose death in 1834 left a va- 
cancy that was subsequently filled by Daniel 
Webster. This committee could not agree 
upon any one of the essays as deserving of 
the prize; whereupon, in order to prevent 
the best writers from losing the benefits of 
their labors, the Society’s President, Mr. 
Ladd, was authorized, with the aid of such 
persons as he might choose from the Execu- 
tive Committee, himself to select five of the 
best essays and to publish them in a volume, 
with the understanding that he should write 
a sixth essay to contain along with his own 
remarks whatever matter relevant to the 
subject he might find in the rejected essays. 
This was done, and in 1840 the six essays 
were published in a volume of over seven 
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hundred pages and widely distributed in 
this country and abroad. 

Of these six essays, each excellent in its 
own way, it is the one prepared by William 
Ladd that has especially attracted the at- 
tention of the more thoughtful students of 
efforts to assure peace for the nations; al- 
though Mr. Ladd himself advised those into 
whose hand his essay might fall to purchase 
the volume containing also the other five 
essays, which they would find “in many 
respects,” he said with his characteristic 
modesty, “very far superidr’’ to his “in style 
and richness of matter, both historical and 
original.” 

Thus far the attempt here has been to 
recall something of the realities in Mr. 
Ladd’s background and environment, and 
to call attention to certain realities in the 
man himself, realities leading up to his mas- 
terpiece. 

The realities in the Essay are easier to 
express. That tour de force of his time 
contains fifteen chapters, totaling slightly 
less than thirty-six thousand words. These 
words, reduced to their lowest terms, state 
the foundations of world peace in their final 
analysis to be three in number: first, law; 
second, judicial settlement; third, the will 
of the majority to make use of law and judi- 
cial settlement and to abide by them. 

Throughout William Ladd’s lifetime there 
were constant attempts on the part of the 
States within the Union to perfect their sys- 
tem for settling their disputes by peaceful 
means. Before 1840, some eleven disputes 
between States, one of them being the case 
of the Cherokee Nation against the State 
of Georgia, had appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States where 
they were settled without recourse to arms. 

Framers of the Constitution of the United 
States well knew the limitations of diplo- 
macy and political negotiations. It was for 
that reason that they created the Supreme 
Court in which issues between States might 
be settled, avoiding the evils of war, a court 
limited in jurisdiction, bound to keep within 
the law of its creation; but a court qualified 
to apply federal law, state law, or interna- 
tional law as the exigencies of any particu- 
lar case might demand. 

William Ladd came to see that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is in 
fact an international tribunal before which 
States can be sued, that indeed between the 
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breakdown of diplomacy on the one hand 
and the outbreak of war on the other there 
exists nothing for the settlement of disputes 
except a Court of Justice. 

It gradually developed in his mind, there- 
fore, that what the States of the Union 
could do and had done, according to due 
process of law, states forming the Society 
of Nations might also do. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ladd clearly saw that 
in the United States Government there is 
no provision for the coercion of any recal- 
citrant State by force of arms; that there 
is no power delegated to the general govern- 
ment, either through the judicial or any 
other department, to use any coercive means 
to compel a State. It became perfectly 
clear to Mr. Ladd that any international 
force, therefore, could rest only upon the 
approval of public opinion, and, therefore, 
that public opinion, “queen of the world,” 
is the sanction of sanctions in the settle- 
ment of controversies between states. 

Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, delivered 
an address September 4, 1923, before the 
Canadian Bar Association at Montreal upon 
the subject The Pathway of Peace. In that 
address Secretary Hughes used these clari- 
fying words, the italics being ours: 


“In considering the use of international force 
to secure peace, we are again brought to the 
fundamental necessity of common accord. If the 
feasibility of such a force be conceded for the pur- 
pose of maintaining adjudications of legal right, 
this is only because such an adjudication would 
proceed upon principles commonly accepted, and 
thus forming part of international law, and upon 
the common agreement to respect the decision of 
an impartial tribunal in the application of such 
principles. This is a limited field where force 
is rarely needed and where the sanctions of public 
opinion and the demands of national honor are 
generally quite sufficient to bring about acquies- 
cence in judicial awards. But in the field of con- 
flicting national policies, and what are deemed to 
be essential interests, when the smoldering fires of 
old grievances have been fanned into a flame by 
a passionate sense of immediate injury, or the 
imagination of peoples is dominated by appre- 
hension of present danger to national safety, or 
by what is believed to be an assault upon national 
honor, what force is to control the outbreak? 
Great powers agreeing among themselves may in- 
deed hold small powers in check. But who will 
hold great powers in check when great powers 
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disagree? The trust in force must in truth be 
trust in common agreement behind the force. And 
we are thus brought back to the sentiment of 
peoples, to the common accord which makes peace 
possible. The application of force when there is 
disagreement means war, not peace; and then the 
basis of confidence, if found at all, is merely in 
the disparity of arms.” 


It is clear that William Ladd believed 
thoroughly in such views and aimed to get 
them established in the practice of nations. 
He foresaw that his plan could not be sepa- 
rated wholly from practical politics; cer- 
tainly not, as taught by Immanuel Kant 
and others, from the processes of law and 
judicial settlement upon which justice must 
depend. He is found going about his work, 
therefore, with a realistic, practical, sys- 
tematic mind, free of cant, fancy or fustian. 

From his Essay it is clear that he had 
considered the cases suitable for action by 
such a conference or congress as he chose 
to call it. There were, for example, the 
rights of belligerents with respect to neu- 
trals and to each other. There were the 
rights of neutrals, themselves. There were 
the questions affecting the rights of ambas- 
sadors, the surrender of felons and debtors, 
international copyrights and patents, and 
many other international problems quite 
capable of reference by common consent 
to a Congress of Nations. 

We find him drawing on the experiences 
of the Greek councils, leagues and confed- 
eracies, on the League of the Hanse-towns, 
the Holy Alliance, and the like. He pays 
tribute to the essays of other men such as 
William Penn and St. Pierre. He praises 
the work of the peace societies in this coun- 
try and abroad. He considers carefully the 
objections to the plan he proposes. But the 
plan itself, we find, is marked by a certain 
Greek simplicity; nothing too little, nothing 
too much. 

In his own words as expressed in the final 
chapter, we read: 


“I have shown what our object is. In this I 
have differed from the preceding authors, and, 
also, from my own previous writings on this sub- 
ject, by dividing it into two distinct branches, viz., 
Ist. A Congress of Nations for the establishment 
of a code of international laws and other purposes 
promoting the peace and happiness of mankind; 
and, 2d, a Court of Nations entirely distinct from 
the Congress, though organized by it, for the pur- 
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pose of arbitrating or adjudicating all disputes 
referred to it by the mutual consent of two or 
more contending nations. The first I would call 
the legislative, the second the judiciary power, en- 
tirely distinct from it—the first periodical, the 
other perpetual. For the executive we trust to 
public opinion.” 


It was Mr. Ladd’s thought that the Con- 
gress of Nations should be composed of dele- 
gates from such powers as should choose 
to be represented, each delegation to be as 
numerous as the nation sending it should 
choose, but that each nation should be en- 
titled to but one vote; and that the Court 
of Nations should deal with the peaceful 
adjudication of such international disputes 
as should be referred to it by the mutual 
consent of any two or more contending 
nations. 

This, then, is the plan. Its originality 
consists simply in the separation of the 
Congress from the Court; the former deal- 
ing with principles of international law in 
the interests of peace and justice, the second 
for the arbitration or adjudication of cases 
as they might arise. The plan, therefore, 
divides the diplomatic from the judicial 
functions, “which requires such different, 
not to say opposite, characters in the exer- 
cise of their functions.” No such division 
had ever been seen in any essay or plan for 
a congress of independent nations, and the 
author believed it would “obviate all the 
objections which had heretofore been made 
to such a plan.” 

His proposal became the keynote of the 
peace movement throughout America and 
Europe where it was widely known as “The 
American Plan.” It flowered in the Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1899, in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1907, in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, in the rapid growth of courses 
in international law throughout the educa- 
tional institutions of the world. 


IV 


Persons concerned to abate the evils of 
war will wish first to go back, therefore, to 
the history out of which William Ladd’s 
plan came into being, to the man himself, 
and then to the basic realities upon which 
he relied, and without which there can be 
no enduring foundations to any desirable 
peace for the nations. 
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That Mr. Ladd’s analysis and conclusion 
were well within the realms of realism is 
clear. He saw no hope—let it be said again 
—for maintaining peace among states by 
economic pressure or military force, for such 
pressure and force must themselves rest upon 
something still stronger for their effective- 
ness. It was clear to him that all schemes 
to organize peace between states by means 
of a “collective security” based upon force 
leave out of account the fact that diversity 
of interests involving conflicts of opinion 
in times of crisis cause all such panaceas to 
end in disillusion. To quote again from 
Charles Evans Hughes who, when our Sec- 
retary of State, put the thought in these 
words: “There is no path to peace except 
as the will of peoples may open it. The 
way to peace is through agreement, not 
through force. . . . There is only one way 
to make peace secure and that is the diffi- 
cult but necessary effort to translate par- 
ticular controversies into voluntary reason- 
able agreements.” 

It is true that simple as Mr. Ladd’s plan 
seems, difficulties there are aplenty. While 
people generally accept the theory of law 
and judicial settlement, an international 
court has the difficult task of establishing 
confidence in its impartiality and freedom 
from political influence. Again, cases are 
sure to arise for the solution of which there 
are few if any determining principles of 
law. It is not always easy to measure the 
vital interests of nations. States seeking to 
extend their spheres of influence often give 
rise to rivalries, distrusts, fears, intrigues, 
sometimes accompanied by threatening de- 
mands for redress of grievances. The sense 
of being wronged is easily developed, and 
then easily confused with the sense of jus- 
tice. It is not always simple to find where 
the indispensable procedures of diplomacy 
end and the work of a judicial body begins. 
In spite of the floods of panaceas for social 
ills, there is usually the handicap of a list- 
less passivity in the public mind. Mr. Ladd, 
realizing all this in his time quite as we do 
today, became neither overoptimistic nor 
unduly skeptical. He had discovered that 
governments are willing to send delegates 
to an international conference when it is 
called “by a respectable state... in a 
time of peace, to meet at the proper place.” 
Thus he felt: 
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“That this attempt at a Congress of Nations, 
or even a dozen more, should prove abortive on 
account of defects in their machinery or materials, 
ought not to discourage us, any more than the 
dozen incipient attempts at a steam boat, which 
proved abortive for similar reasons, should have 
discouraged Fulton. Every failure throws new 
light on this subject, which is founded in the prin- 
ciples of truth and equity. Some monarch, presi- 
dent, or statesman—some moral Fulton, as great 
in ethics as he was in physics, will yet arise, and 
complete this great moral machine, so as to make 
it practically useful, but improvable by coming 
generations.” 


That neither the freshness nor the per- 
manence of Mr. Ladd’s plan has diminished 
is shown by the following quotation, again 
from Secretary Hughes’ address already 
quoted, the italics being ours: 


“Tt is, therefore, most desirable that all discus- 
sion of international relations should not revolve 
about questions of policy and expediency, how- 
ever important these may be, but that along with 
this necessary discussion there should be the deter- 
mination to re-establish the law, to quicken the 
sense of obligation of States under the law. As 
soon as possible the codification of international 
law should be undertaken, not merely to give for- 
mal definiteness to accepted principles, but to 
heighten the respect for these postulates and rules 
by fresh discussion and restatement. And with 
this enterprise, attention should be given to the 
resolution of all the manifold uncertainties and 
diversities of opinion as to matters which properly 
belong within the domain of law, and to the pro- 
vision of new rules needed to meet new situa- 
tions. It would be difficult to conceive a process 
requiring more deliberation and patience. For at 
every step the general consent of nations must be 
had, and at every step, except in the simplest mat- 
ters, the opposing policy and objections of some 
nation will be encountered. The difficulty must 
be met by conferences which have the sole object 
of promoting the codification and development of 
law. It must be met by the aroused and insistent 
purpose of the members of the bar, who by their 
unremitting and organized endeavor may produce 
among their peoples the profound conviction that 
there will be no continuing peace unless conscience 
and a dominant sense of justice demand and insure 
the supremacy of law.” 


We do not know that in speaking thus 
the distinguished Secretary had William 
Ladd in mind. It is clear, however, that, 
eliminating irrelevancies, Mr. Ladd saw, in 
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his day, the same enduring bases of peace 
among nations as later did Secretary 
Hughes. These foundations, we summarize 
again, are: a developing system of laws 
mutually accepted by the nations; a judicial 
system for the settlement of disputes be- 
yond the negotiations of diplomacy; and 
through these, peace as a by-product of 
enough friendly disposition of peoples to 
make the system of law and judicial settle- 
ment acceptable and usable. 

So the abolition of war between nations 
waits upon a fuller realization with Daniel 
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Webster that justice, “is the greatest inter- 
est of man on earth... the ligament 
which holds civilized nations together.’ It 
waits, too, upon a fuller realization that 
among the men who have shown how this 
ligament can best be strengthened—this 
justice, defined by Justinian over fourteen 
hundred years ago as the unchanging will 
to give everyone his due—no one holds a 
saner, surer, more inspiring position than 
the retired sea-captain of Minot, Maine, 
acknowledged peace leader of the nine- 
teenth century. 








When the Tide Goes Out 


By FRED SHERMAN BUSCHMEYER 


(Dr. Buschmeyer is the Minister of Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 


I 


AVE you ever done much cruising on 
a tide water river? 

For ten years I lived within a stone’s 
throw of a tide water river on which I 
kept a small power boat. The craft was 
seaworthy enough that travelling down the 
Oyster river, across the northern end of 
Great Bay, down the Piscataqua and out 
through Portsmouth Harbor I have been off 
the Isles of Shoals near the scene of the 
Squalus disaster in some decidedly rough 
weather, yet was always fortunate enough 
to make the twenty-five mile voyage home 
in safety. 

Many more hours were spent on the river 
than on the open sea, however, which had 
the advantage of affording a better oppor- 
tunity to see and feel the differences that 
incoming and outgoing tides can make. 

To the uninitiated I suppose a tide water 
river is just another river. But to the ex- 
perienced navigator in such water a tide 
water river may mean a number of very dif- 
ferent things, depending on the tide. At 
high tide it presents one picture and one 
set of possibilities. At half tide it presents 
another picture and another set of possibil- 
ities. And at low tide the picture and the 
possibilities of safe navigation will have 
changed so completely that a person used 
to the river only at high tide would be quite 
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disillusioned to see it when the tide had 
gone out. From an aesthetic point of view 
low tide is not the best time to visit the 
average tide water river. All the things 
that were thrown overboard, all the wrecks 
that were dumped into the river at high tide 
to be hidden and forgotten beneath the sur- 
face, lie revealed in their stark ugliness 
when the tide goes out. Instead of there 
being a broad, safe channel stretching from 
bank to bank, low tide reveals mud flats and 
rocks that spelled both potential and real 
disaster for some who judged the river 
merely by its surface appearance at high 
tide or half tide. 

When the tide goes out what one sees 
may not be aesthetically pleasing or par- 
ticularly inspiring, and yet may be of in- 
estimable value to the person concerned 
with the commerce and navigation of the 
river. For it reveals things as they are 
fundamentally, and not as they may appear 
on the surface for limited periods of time. 

Many of my friends and fellow boating 
enthusiasts used to marvel at the good for- 
tune I had experienced in never having been 
caught on the mud flats with an outgoing 
tide, to be left as they had been, marooned, 
in the midst of mud and eel grass until the 
tide turned and the rising waters made navi- 
gation possible again. Now I’m grateful 
for my share of good fortune, but I know 
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also that I had more of something else that 
many of my friends did not have. I had a 
knowledge of the river channel when the 
tide was out. I knew that it wasn’t as 
straight and simple as it might have seemed 
to some. Asa matter of fact I had learned 
its strange and dangerous twists and turns 
because for several seasons I had gone at 
low tide on a series of days and standing 
knee deep in muck and mud, had marked 
the edge of safe navigation with long birch 
poles at each turning point in the winding 
channel. When one has done this, and has 
tied in in one’s mind a picture of the twists 
and turns with relation to certain fixed land 
marks, one never loses a picture of the river 
as it is, whatever the tide may be. It was 
the experience of careful observation during 
the time when the tide was out that gave to 
me this extra margin of safety in navigation. 


II 


All of which I would bring to you who 
are interested in world affairs as a parable 
of human experience across the last twenty- 
five years. I bring it to your attention at 
this time because the tides of war, of con- 
flicts and tensions between nations, are 
running high; and we are very apt to be- 
come so intent upon focusing our attention 
upon things as they appear on the surface, 
now, that we quite forget to see these things 
against the background of what war means, 
what life is, and what our international hu- 
man problems are, when the tide goes out! 

Several friends have called my attention 
recently to the fact that already many of 
us have slipped into the mental groove of 
war reports and war phrases with almost no 
balanced intellectual, economic, moral or 
spiritual awareness of what these develop- 
ments and reports mean in terms of basic 
human values, the truths of human psycho- 
logical reactions, or the unrelenting laws of 
a moral universe. 

War itself comes to be simply the ac- 
cepted order of the day. The “annihila- 
tion” of a battalion is a matter of a momen- 
tary emotional reaction either favorable or 
unfavorable, according to the report and 
one’s personal sympathies. The family ac- 
cepts news of the “slaughter” of a contin- 
gent of one particular group of nationals 
with the same smile of satisfaction that 
acknowledges the victory of a favorite bas- 
ket ball team, or the piece of toast that 
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Mother tries to pass around the corner of 
the morning paper. 

Despite our own alleged national neu- 
trality and our avowed determination to 
stay out of the present war in Europe, plus 
the fact that all major powers in the world 
today are so involved in conflict and debt 
that it would be virtually impossible for 
any of them to try to wage an aggressive 
war against the United States,—already af- 
forded a three to one defensive advantage 
by reason of geographic location,—still we 
are being told by some who have already 
succumbed to the flood-tide of war hysteria 
that we face an emergency which calls for 
the immediate expenditure of billions of 
dollars for armaments, ostensibly to protect 
American human life and property, at a 
time when American human life, property 
and opportunity for larger growth and de- 
velopment needs far more attention and 
protection from within our borders than 
from forces operating outside our borders. 

But this is the way the human mind 
works at flood-tide. ‘National honor de- 
fended,” “costly advances made,” “enemy 
routed,” these become phrases easily ut- 
tered or received; with but little realization 
of what they mean,—until the tide goes 
out! Then we begin to see and realize what 
I call you to see and realize now! 

“The annihilation of a battalion” means 
the death of so many sons, husbands and 
fathers; wrenched out of human situations 
as meaningful to them as our homes are 
meaningful to us. This short headline in 
a newspaper column means years of loss and 
heartache for a young wife, an aged mother, 
or for fatherless children. It means the end 
of twenty or thirty years of preparation on 
the part of each of these men to be and do 
something of constructive value to the 
world. It means the end of a personal in- 
vestment in which home and church and 
school had all had a part through hours of 
work and discipline, prayer and affection. 
It means the death of these men,—who were 
trained to be mechanics, musicians, farmers, 
merchants, teachers, while they were trying 
to kill other men, conceived in a mother’s 
love, trained in home, church and school 
even as they had been. 

“Blockades,” “attacks on centers of com- 
munication,” have only one essential mean- 
ing, when the tide goes out and we see be- 
hind the phrases and the headlines. They 
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mean starvation and destruction. They 
mean destroying, brutalizing, paralyzing, 
until one side or the other is bled white and 
can fight back no more. This is what men 
do in the name of national honor in time of 
war. But we don’t see the wreckage and 
the ruin and the futility and the frustration 
until the tide goes out. Then we see in- 
dustry, so far out of the main, normal chan- 
nel that it has become bogged down in the 
mud flats. Then we see the health cost to 
the non-combatant population through un- 
dernourishment and continued emotional 
shock. Then we see the tragedy of a na- 
tion’s heroes (those who have returned) 
living broken lives in wheel chairs or hos- 
pital cots, or peddling pencils, or dying sud- 
denly in middle life of nervous disorders 
and heart attacks. Then we see how much 
life, money and security for the world is 
saved by our participation in a world war, 
where all that is needed to guarantee an 
assured victory and success and a lasting 
peace, we are told, is our unselfish help. 

This isn’t theory. This isn’t speculation. 
Just as surely as I have seen the tide go 
out on the Oyster river, every person forty 
years of age today has seen the flood-tide 
of the world war begin to recede and go out, 
leaving these and other mute and tragic evi- 
dences behind. In the muck and mud of 
low tide, during the post-war years, some of 
us have followed the channel in which alone 
mankind can proceed with safety, even 
when the waters of national feeling and dif- 
ferences run high. And we have placed 
certain markers at bends in the channel 
while the tide was out; markers to be our 
guides at this very time when the waters 
are rising again. 


III 


Briefly: What do these channel markers 
tell us? 

The first marker bespeaks the fact, which 
we have sadly witnessed and attested to 
with both blood and money signatures in 
the last twenty-five years, that “war settles 
none of the basic problems for which it is 
ostensibly fought. The basic problem or 
tension still remains to be solved after the 
war has been lost or won.” 

Very close to this first marker is a sec- 
ond with a similar warning, “Nobody wins 
a modern war. Everybody loses.” 

At a point in the river where you hardly 
know whether to veer a little to port or star- 
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board stands a marker which reads: “No 
one nation is ever altogether to blame. It 
is a matter of more or less blame: Sins of 
omission or sins of commission.” 

A fourth marker set up at a point where 
there has been a terrific wastage of life 
bears the message, “You don’t win an enemy 
to the cooperation and good-will which 
build peace through hatred, bitterness, lies 
and the destruction of the persons and 
things he loves.” 

A fifth point at which there is a sig- 
nificant bend in the river calls for this 
marker, “A Peace free from bitterness and 
the seeds of future wars calls for the aid 
and ability of strong, clean hands and 
minds, untouched by the poison of partici- 
pation in war’s falsehood and slaughter.” 

A sixth marker bears the legend, ‘the 
rights of minorities are not secured by set- 
ting up little sovereignties in a world where 
the ultimate meaning of sovereignty is inter- 
preted in terms of physical force, threat- 
ened or used.” 

And following close upon this marker, at 
one of the narrowest and most difficult parts 
of the channel, stand twin buoys at the 
water’s edge, on either side proclaiming 
that “national sovereignty as at present con- 
ceived and practiced is a concept altogether 
too narrow and inadequate to deal with 
the facts and tensions of our modern world, 
in a sane and constructive manner.” 

These are markers that we ourselves, 
standing in the muck and mud when the 
tide was out, have put up as warnings of 
the danger spots. Are we going to forget 
them as soon as the tides of war and tension 
begin to rise around us again? Or do we 
have intelligent and reverent imaginations 
that enable us to see life’s channel as it 
really is, when the tide is out, no matter 
what the present wind or tide, because our 
picture and our markers are tied in with 
certain fixed landmarks that have been 
standing in the midst of rising and falling 
tides for centuries to aid men and nations 
in their problems of navigation. 

We cannot stop the rising and the falling 
tides of tension in human experience. We 
can chart the channel in which it is safe to 
navigate. For we have studied the channel 
when the tide was out, and we have tied our 
markers in with the landmarks of tested 
truths that stand beyond the reach of shift- 
ing tides. 








The American Red Cross in Europe 


By ROBERT P. MacHATTON 


(Mr. MacHatton is associated with the national headquarters of the American Red Cross, 


Washington, D. C.—Editor) 

ITH few exceptions, when war breaks 

out, treaties between opposing bellig- 
erents automatically cease to be in force. 
One of these exceptions is the Treaty of 
Geneva, under which the national Red 
Cross societies of sixty-two adhering coun- 
tries operate. In fact, it is in time of war 
that the full measure of the Red Cross as 
a world force, active in belligerent and non- 
belligerent countries, is realized. 


I 


Permanently located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, is the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. It is the duty of this organiza- 
tion, composed of Swiss citizens, to guard 
the Treaty and see that adhering nations 
abide by its clauses. It is through this 
Committee that the Red Cross societies of 
nations at war may communicate with each 
other, as well as with those of neutral coun- 
tries. 

When hostilities broke out last September 
it was to the International Committee that 
the American Red Cross communicated its 
desire to be of help to its sister societies in 
all belligerent countries. As a result of this 
offer nine European countries are today re- 
ceiving assistance from the American Red 
Cross in caring for hundreds of thousands 
of refugees made homeless by hostilities. 
These countries are Finland, German-occu- 
pied Poland, France, England, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Roumania, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. In the latter five countries thou- 
sands of Polish soldiers and civilians sought 
refuge. 

In keeping with the general character of 
the war the greatest problem so far has not 
been presented by the wounded, but by the 
great numbers of civilians who fled from 
threatened areas. More than half a million 
Finns have moved from cities menaced by 
Russian bombs. Some 122,000 Poles are 
harbored in neighboring neutral countries. 
In central France are approximately 400,- 
000 evacuees from Alsace and Lorraine, 
while in the southern part of that country 
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there are still 75,000 refugees left over from 
the Spanish Civil War. England has the 
problem of caring for hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, aged and infirm persons, 
removed from populous centers for fear of 
aerial attack. 

II 


The sudden disruption of society caused 
by these mass movements of population, 
for which no one was adequately prepared, 
has given rise to tremendous problems. Al- 
though the Red Cross societies of the coun- 
tries affected are doing everything they 
possibly can, their resources have not 
proved adequate to the task of meeting all 
needs. Therefore, when the American Red 
Cross made inquiry it was informed that 
primary requirements consisted of medical 
and hospital supplies, and clothing. 

Two different methods of providing re- 
lief are being pursued by the American Red 
Cross. As soon as the extent of needs be- 
came apparent a special emergency fund 
of $1,000,000 was set up. To this are added 
all contributions received for war relief pur- 
poses by Red Cross chapters all over the 
country. From these monies are being pur- 
chased medical supplies, ambulances, hos- 
pital tents, surgical instruments, blankets, 
clothing, and quantities of other supplies. 
Supplementing this phase of war relief, 
thousands of volunteer workers in Red 
Cross chapters throughout the United 
States are producing surgical dressings, hos- 
pital operating gowns and bed shirts, and 
great quantities of warm garments such as 
knitted sweaters, socks, and mittens. 

Early in the conflict, some 70,000 suits 
of heavy underwear for men, women and 
children, 12,000 pairs of shoes and thou- 
sands of blankets were forwarded to Red 
Cross societies in Europe to heip them take 
care of refugees. At the same time large 
stores of drugs and medicines, soap and 
toothbrushes, were provided. Since that 
time, as needs have grown and developed, 
additional quantities of supplies have been 
furnished. 
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Finnish and Polish needs have prevented 
the major problems in relief operations. 
Because of crowded and disorganized con- 
ditions the spectre of epidemic has been 
raised in Finland as well as in neutral coun- 
tries harboring Polish refugees. It was to 
meet this threat in these latter countries 
that early shipments of soap, drugs, medi- 
cines and other hospital supplies were fur- 
nished. In the case of Finland, for which 
a special relief allotment of $250,000 has 
been made by the American Red Cross, 
$16,000 worth of drugs was flown from 
London to Helsinki for the Finnish Red 
Cross early in December. Subsequently 
two American physicians, Dr. Vance B. 
Murray and Dr. H. A. Spencer, were loaned 
to the American Red Cross by the United 
States Public Health Service and rushed to 
Helsinki to assist health authorities there. 

Great quantities of materials have been 
bought by the Red Cross for processing by 
volunteers into relief articles. Included in 
these have been more than 1,000,000 yards 
of hospital gauze and 50,000 pounds of 
absorbent cotton, both needed in making 
surgical dressings; more than a quarter mil- 
lion yards of cotton sheeting, muslin and 
ticking, from which bedding and other arti- 
cles are being made; wool yarn, cotton 
flannel and other goods. Since the war 
began volunteers, of which there are now 
more than 250,000 at work, have devoted 
upwards of 2,000,000 man-hours to this 
activity. 

As of February 10 these workers had 
produced and shipped to the New York 
warehouse more than 230,000 sewn and 
knitted garments for war relief, while the 
number of surgical dressings that had been 
received at New York for shipment to 
Europe by that date totaled more than 
372,000. War relief expenditures and com- 
mitments made by the American Red Cross 
up to February 10 aggregated $1,103,326. 

“The value of this chapter-produced 
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work is far greater than the cost of mate- 
rials going into it,” said Norman H. Davis, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, re- 
cently. ‘There is no question but that Red 
Cross expenditures would have been far 
greater had it been necessary to purchase 
these articles ready-made. The splendid 
and sympathetic work of these volunteers 
is enabling the American Red Cross greatly 
to expand its assistance to Europe’s war 
sufferers.” 
III 


Under an agreement between the German 
and the American Red Cross, a warehouse 
has been established in Cracow, from where 
supplies are allotted impartially to various 
Polish relief organizations for distribution 
to the needy of German-occupied Poland. 
Shipments of goods are now going through 
Italy to Cracow. Recent cargoes have in- 
cluded medicines, bandages, adhesive tape, 
shoes, blankets, sweaters, layettes, clothing 
for men, women and children, and bedding. 
A special fund of $250,000 was set up by 
the American Red Cross for this phase of 
relief work. 

This agreement with the German Red 
Cross was made by a Commission of three 
sent by the American Red Cross early in 
October to survey relief needs resulting 
from the war. Members of this Commis- 
sion have visited all countries where relief 
is now being provided, and their recom- 
mendations have governed allotments by 
the American Red Cross. With head- 
quarters in Geneva, the Commission is in a 
position to visit the various relief fronts to 
ascertain needs by personal inquiry and 
supervise distribution of supplies. The 
original Commission, headed by Ernest J. 
Swift, vice-chairman of the Red Cross, in- 
cluded Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury and James 
T. Nicholson of Red Cross National Head- 
quarters. Mr. Swift returned to this coun- 
try at the end of the year. 











This Peace We Seek 


By DONALD G. BISHOP 


(Professor Bishop is on the staff of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 


Affairs at Syracuse University.—Editor) 


HERE is much talk today about the 

securing of peace. There is widespread 
sentiment for stopping a war which seems 
to be unpopular with the people of all the 
countries concerned. So important was the 
“Hitler peace offensive’ considered that it 
was allegedly responsible for delaying mili- 
tary operations recently. Now Holland and 
Belgium have made an official plea for 
peace. It may be quite confidently pre- 
dicted that the desire for peace will con- 
tinue, and increase, as the war continues 
and other peace overtures appear. 


I 


What it means to bring about peace, how- 
ever, does not appear to be widely grasped, 
surely not by the average person. To such 
a man, all that is necessary to produce 
peace is to stop the fighting, to declare an 
armistice, to sign a treaty of peace. Peace, 
it is believed, will come immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities. Such an atti- 
tude is not only superficial but is also not 
conducive to producing the kind of a world 
situation which most people desire. One 
fundamental thing is wrong here, and yet 
this is the fact which seems to be most gen- 
erally overlooked. 

The difficulty here is that our definitions 
of “peace” and “war” are cloudy. Our 
ideas are hedged about by much loose talk 
and loose thinking. We have accepted con- 
cepts which are not only not clear but also 
which have helped to prevent the establish- 
ment of a truly peaceful world. The time 
is at hand to deal with this problem, lest 
past errors be repeated in connection with 
the present war. We need to recast our 
concept of “peace” if peace, in the real 
sense, is to be achieved. This matter may 
best be approached by indicating the nature 
of war. 
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Definitions of “war” are legion, but they 
center around the idea of armed conflict by 
which a group seeks to impose its will on its 
rivals. War universally implies some form 
of coercion, the use of violent methods rather 
than pacific pressure, to attain the ends 
sought. International lawyers have long 
contended over a suitable definition of war. 
They have encountered all manner of diffi- 
culties, but have reached no satisfactory 
conclusion. The resulting legal chaos need 
not detain us here; we can proceed with a 
less precise tool. War is a contest of force 
—first, last, and always. Modern warfare 
is essentially a contest between national 
groups, for the centralization of government 
has tended to prevent outbreaks of internal 
strife, but the basic problem is the same for 
all conflict, regardless of the nature of the 
group. 

War is the method by which groups of 
people seek to resolve their conflicting 
claims and interests by the use of violence. 
People are always trying to extricate them- 
selves from restrictive situations. It is only 
when the competition reaches its last stage 
—that of force—that it is designated as 
war. The destructive methods of war in- 
dicate the desperation involved, the sup- 
posedly complete antagonism of interest be- 
tween the warring peoples. 

The important fact is that war is a type 
of conflict. It must not be thought of as 
different from other types, separate from 
them, but merely as the final stage. The 
difference is one of degree. War is the 
method by which a nation seeks its goal 
when other methods fail. Years ago the 
German military authority, von Clausewitz, 
stated that “war is only a continuation of 
State policy by other means . . . a conflict 
of vast interests which is solved in blood, 
and only in this respect does it differ from 
other contests.” More recently Salvador 
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de Madariaga has written that “the army 
and navy are but the military wing of the 
nation’s diplomacy. In normal times the 
foreign secretary carries on the war.” Di- 
plomacy, then, frequently involves inter- 
national conflict, of a degree less than war. 
Military strategy is merely an extension of 
national politics. The objectives are the 
same but the methods differ. When one 
side realizes its inferiority it yields to diplo- 
matic pressure, making physical coercion 
unnecessary. A test of force comes only 
where there is an apparent equality of 
strength, and both sides hope to impose 
their will (securing of interests) on the 
other. 
II 


If war is regarded as a conflict in which 
one group tries to force its wishes on an- 
other, the definition of peace is greatly sim- 
plified. Peace is any method of competitive 
settlement short of the use of force. War 
is the highest degree of coercion; all lesser 
degrees of pressure are peaceful. In war 
problems are settled by force of arms; in 
peace by non-violence—persuasion, diplo- 
matic pressure, compromise. 

Yet this is not the usual conception of 
peace. Peace, up to the present, has been 
considered as no more than a prolonged 
armistice, a “truce on the battlefield of 
time.” Peace has been the absence of war. 
It has been synonymous for “war ex- 
pected.” It has been only the breathing 
spell when psychic and material forces are 
dammed up until their accumulated pres- 
sure overpowers men’s judgment and bursts 
forth into open conflict. 

The peace movement, developing in a 
world dominated by war psychology, has 
been truly handicapped. It is small wonder 
that peace has been conceived negatively, 
as the mere absence of war. Men thought 
in terms of war not peace. Peace was mean- 
ingless, except in terms of war. Disarma- 
ment conferences were actually armaments 
conferences. The delegates to “peace” con- 
ferences were frequently the military and 
naval leaders of the nations involved. 

Peace, in the future, must become some- 
thing more than an absence of war. The 
friends of peace must stop trying to prevent 
war and start seeking peace. The preven- 
tion of war is both important and necessary, 
but it is not sufficient. Large sections of 
the public are now convinced that war is 
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wasteful and useless. They need to be 
shown that it is also unnecessary. They 
need to be led into the paths of peace where 
they can devote their energies to construc- 
tive tasks. People, nations, governments, 
are not going to renounce the forceful settle- 
ment of their problems until they can be 
shown a better way of satisfying their needs. 

Peace has been defined as the situation 
where people solve their differences by re- 
sorting to non-violent methods. In a larger 
sense, peace implies a state of mind where 
goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
predominate. Europe since 1918 has sought 
peace by the building of international in- 
stitutions—the League, the World Court, 
the International Labor Office. These are 
truly needed, but, lacking the proper psy- 
chological background, they can avail noth- 
ing, as experience has demonstrated. If 
war is to be prevented, states must either 
be deterred from pursuing competitive poli- 
cies (which seems impossible) or they must 
be induced to pursue their interests by 
other means than military coercion. Vio- 
lence must be superseded by discussion, 
compromise, and conciliation on the basis 
of common interests. Only through the 
progressive achievement of social justice 
can peace be secured. Those human rela- 
tions out of which international grievances 
have customarily arisen must be neutralized 
if a peaceful world is to exist. It is not that 
international competition can be eliminated 
but that cooperation shall supplant inter- 
national conflict. 

Ideas of patriotism and national sover- 
eignty make this impossible at present, and 
they must be changed if peaceful relations 
are to endure. A peaceful world is a world 
where justice prevails; peace cannot be se- 
cured through the imposition of unjust set- 
tlements. Nations must have confidence in 
the methods of justice and not feel com- 
pelled to resort to forceful coercion. 


III 


If this concept of “war’’ and “peace” pos- 
sesses any validity at all, there is much 
reason for thinking that this is not a second 
world war in which the nations are now 
engaged, but only a second phase of the 
first. It is not far from the truth to main- 
tain that at no time since November 11, 
1918, has there been peace in the world. In 
the usually-accepted sense of “peace’’ this 
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is not true, for arms were laid down, men 
stopped marching, guns ceased firing. In 
the larger sense, however, it cannot success- 
fully be claimed that peace followed the 
signing of the Armistice, for, at no time, 
was there any very widespread, whole- 
hearted, consistent attempt to replace meth- 
ods of violence with non-violence. There 
was much talk of peace, as after all modern 
wars. Steps in the direction of a peaceful 
world were taken, but the effectiveness of 
such measures was eclipsed by the prepara- 
tions for the next, expected war. 

Little is to be gained if the present desire 
for peace leads only to a further armistice, to 
a temporary cessation of hostilities until 
such time as the armed conflict shall again 
be renewed. The peace which we hope to 
achieve must be much more than this. It 
will be worth having only if it is to be ac- 
companied by the establishment of the 
machinery for peaceful settlements of inter- 
national disputes and, at the same time, by 
the development of a mental attitude of 
willingness to resort to that machinery 
whenever international difficulties arise. A 
truly peaceful world will not be a world in 
which no international problems present 
themselves, but a world in which those 
problems which arise will be settled by 
methods short of violence. Unless the 
present war is followed by this type of 
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peace, such a peace as we obtain will not 
be worth having. We will have gained 
nothing; the whole thing will have to be 
refought, again and again in the future. 


IV 


If, during the present conflict and im- 
mediately following it, the friends of peace 
can clarify the nature and requirements of 
a true peace, and demonstrate their bene- 
fits as has not been done in the past, then 
a warless world may become a reality. The 
world will not suddenly achieve such a 
status, by any magical process. Only a long 
campaign of careful education can bring 
the desired results. A peaceful world can 
be created only by the use of non-violent 
solutions whenever specific troubles arise. 
That process has already begun, but the use 
of force must be further disavowed, the ar- 
mistice periods prolonged, until finally the 
time shall have come when nations shall, 
by habit and custom, look to peaceful 
means of settling any and all problems 
which perplex them. Then, and then only, 
shall peace have been attained. Only at 
that time can the prophetic dream become 
reality, and swords be beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks. Our 
present efforts to secure peace are entirely 
futile unless they are directed towards this 
goal. 





Eight merchant ships of the United States lines 
were sold to a Norwegian corporation early in 
January. They will continue to operate between 
New York, Boston, London and Liverpool. Since 
this was an outright sale no objection was made 
by the Maritime Commission. 


A committee has been set up by the Depart- 
ment of State to keep up a study of the results, 
immediate and long-range, of the over-seas war 
measures as they affect labor and production here. 
It is hoped that shocks due to readjustments in 
this country after the war is over may be avoided. 


Diplomatic relations between Australia and the 
United States were established early this year with 
the appointment of a minister from each country 
to the other. 


M. Paderewski was the first member of the new 
National Council to be appointed by the Polish 
president. Nearly eighty years of age, this pa- 
triot and musician promises to work as far as his 
strength will allow. He has since been elected 
president of the Council. 


The Ukranian Bureau of the United States is 
the authority for the following statement: “The 
exiled Polish Government in France has recently 
condemned Poland’s past policies and system of 
government as un-democratic, promising that those 
will never be repeated. The Poles now try to lay 
new bases for the structure of the future Polish 
State and to plot its future political course, which 
they would like to rest on neighborliness and 
happy cooperation with the adjoining nations, all 
of whom—they now admit—should enjoy inde- 
pendence and equality.” 
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Ukraine’s Case for Independence 


By ALEXANDER A. GRANOVSKY 


(Dr. Granovsky is associate professor of entomology and economic zoology, and acting director 
of the biological station at the University of Minnesota. Born in Ukraine, now a fully natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, a member of the expeditionary forces in France during the 
World War, a graduate of the Colorado State Agricultural College, he has also received his M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. He has been in close touch with 
Ukrainian independence activities since 1903, and since 1936 the national president of the 


American organization for the rebirth of Ukraine. 


UROPE is again in the throes of a 

bitter struggle. The two wars now 
being waged are pregnant with unpredict- 
able potentialities. The outcome of the 
present strife will depend, in large measure, 
upon the sequence of events and the unsus- 
pected turn of circumstances, which may 
unfold as the result of underlying condi- 
tions, nurtured by unsolved problems that 
have long existed, awaiting their proper 
solution. Among such unsolved problems 
the Ukrainian question is the key problem. 
It is one of tremendous magnitude, the ade- 
quate solution of which may automatically 
eliminate a long chain of smaller problems, 
which now appear to defy solution. Neg- 
lected, however, it may continuously dis- 
turb normal economic relationships between 
the nations of the world and will certainly 
endanger tranquillity between peoples with 
resultant repercussions and attendant perse- 
cutions. This alone will jeopardize peace 
in Europe. 

I 


The importance of the Ukrainian ques- 
tion is fully appreciated by informed ob- 
servers and students of the East European 
situation. Its magnitude, however, has in- 
spired the evident fear that the present po- 
litical balance of European Powers, unstable 
as it is, may be further upset. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the fate of Europe and 
its future course of friendly diplomatic re- 
lations between the powers hinges on the 
just solution of the Ukrainian problem, for 
it holds the secret of a more equitable ad- 
justment in normal relations among the 
nations of Europe and the world. Its solu- 
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tion holds promise of removing long exist- 
ing dangers that have recurrently provoked 
trouble in the past. 

In approaching this Gordian knot of East- 
ern Europe with an objective analysis, one 
may well compare the possible solution of 
the Ukrainian question, which is certain to 
require attendant political surgery, with 
that of any other living organism, whose 
general health may be restored and its vi- 
tality improved by medical surgery. And 
if Europe and the world is to profit by such 
an operation it will be well justified for the 
benefit of lasting peace, liberty and human 
rights of millions of people, even if this po- 
litical surgery should be painful to the states 
that hold Ukrainian ethnic territory by 
aggression and against the will of the gov- 
erned. 

We are familiar with the course of his- 
toric events which occurred during the last 
few centuries, and take them for granted 
as the just and rightful course, without tak- 
ing into consideration the possibility of 
different routes which would have been of 
greater benefit to Europe and the World, 
if they had actually taken place. Suppose 
that Charles XII of Sweden, with the aid 
of the Ukrainian forces, under the leader- 
ship of Hetman John Mazeppa in the piv- 
otal battle at Poltava in 1709, had been 
victorious against the forces of Peter the 
Great? What a different course European 
history would have taken! Doubtless there 
would be, since that date, a recreated strong 
Ukrainian state in confederation or alliance 
with Sweden and other western states. Such 
an alliance would certainly have prevented 
the unprecedented growth of Russian im- 
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perialism, with all of the attendant conse- 
quences of Russian wars, some of which are 
still within the memories of students of East 
European affairs. 

Suppose that Napoleon might have real- 
ized his latent dream to create his Napo- 
leonida out of the Ukrainian ethnic terri- 
tories as a barrier against the growing Mus- 
covite danger? What a different course 
European events would have shaped for 
themselves! 

Suppose that in 1919 the Allies had 
been better informed about the exist- 
ence of the dynamic independence move- 
ment of the Ukrainians and would not have 
listened to the secret whisperings of the de- 
posed Russian aristocracy or their gullible 
friends abroad, and would not have fallen 
for the dreams of the greedy Polish states- 
men, imbued with the idea of the imperial- 
istic missionism and ambitions of creating a 
Polish empire on foreign lands from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and had given 
moral support and material aid to the 
Ukrainian National Republic, instead of 
giving it to various “White Russian” mon- 
archistic partisans and the Polish military 
aggressors? What a different situation 
would prevail in Europe today! There 
would probably be no general European 
war at present. There would exist today a 
strong homogeneous Ukrainian state which, 
in confederation with neighboring peoples, 
would be able to balance two existing dan- 
gers, the Russian and German imperialistic 
aspirations that now threaten the world by 
aggression. 

So, at this time, fear of upsetting the 
present, admittedly unsatisfactory, Euro- 
pean balance should not be the guiding 
motive in dealing either with the current or 
the post-war problems, that will, doubtless, 
need to be dealt with at the end of the 
present conflicts. No patch work can im- 
prove the general health of the European 
continent. It will require courageous po- 
litical surgery. If lasting peace and eco- 
nomic stabilization are indeed desired with 
the elimination of the national, cultural and 
religious persecutions of unfortunate peo- 
ples, the new political boundaries of Europe 
should certainly correspond to the ethnic 
boundaries of nationally conscious people. 
This will lead to the rise of the Ukrainian 
sovereign state extending from the High 
Tatra Mountains in the Carpathians to the 
Terek River in the Caucasus and to the 
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Caspian Sea, covering nearly 900,000 square 
kilometers of territory densely populated by 
homogeneous Ukrainian nationals. Such a 
state in confederation with the neighboring 
states, an independent Poland on its strictly 
ethnic territories, Czech, Slovak, White 
Ruthenian and Rumanian national states 
in the west, and the Caucasian federation, 
the Don and Ural Cossacks, as well as 
Turkestan, a mighty Moslem state, in the 
east, would effectively balance, politically 
and strategically the east European conti- 
nent. Ukraine, in such a constellation or 
even alone, would prevent Muscovite ag- 
gression directed either westward to the 
warm sea through Scandinavia or south- 
ward into the Near East or Asia. Ukraine 
would also render impotent the German 
aggressive aspirations of military penetra- 
tion either eastward or westward by effec- 
tive national and political balance between 
the East and West. At the same time 
Europe would do away with the perpetual 
nightmare of the bag of tricks periodically 
performed by the “Bear that walks like a 
man.” 

Economic problems, interstate trade and 
cultural relations can be adjusted later to 
the best mutual interests and understanding 
between the various sovereign national 
states of the world. 


II 


The Versailles Peace Treaty left many 
problems unsolved to the disappointment of 
people throughout the world, who had 
awaited, from the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, the long hoped for relief from the 
horrors and afflictions produced by war. 
However, it soon became apparent that its 
mission was not to be fulfilled. Instead of 
producing the long-awaited peace for war 
torn Europe, the Treaty of Versailles cre- 
ated many new problems, especially in 
Eastern and Central Europe. Under the 
burden of the old and the weight of the 
newly created problems the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles soon began to crumble, and 
only a few years later this famous treaty 
was abrogated and peace was compromised. 
Now we have another war. The world of 
today is in an unsettled condition, politi- 
cally, nationally, socially and economically. 
The tranquillity of Europe and that of the 
world will be endangered, and some even go 
as far as to predict the end of western civili- 
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zation, if the disturbing causes are per- 
mitted to exist. One naturally wonders 
what really will be done at the end of this 
war toward the solution of real problems 
that have threatened Europe during the 
past twenty years and will, doubtless, 
threaten in the future until these real prob- 
lems receive due consideration. 

Western diplomacy, being unwilling to 
be informed on the true conditions in East- 
ern Europe at the end of the World War, 
did not give heed to the events that were 
taking place on Ukrainian ethnic territory 
even at the time the peace conference was in 
session. The venerable peace makers, in 
their desire to create a barrier between 
Communistic Russia and Western Europe, 
overlooked the fact that the most potential 
factor able to stem the westward advance 
of the Bolshevik legions and ideas was the 
Ukrainian force, which was desperately 
struggling at the time against innumerable 
hordes of the Red army pouring southward 
from Red Muscovy. Instead of giving ade- 
quate aid to these struggling Ukrainian 
forces, the western Allies weakened them by 
giving aid and supplies to Poland and to 
the Russian monarchistic aspirants who at- 
tacked the poorly clad and inadequately 
equipped Ukrainian forces in the rear. 
Thus the very idea of creating a “Cordon 
Sanitaire” became indeed paradoxical. In- 
stead of taking cognizance of the existence 
of the Ukrainian National Republic and of 
its struggle for freedom on the contiguous 
ethnic territory, populated then by forty- 
five million of homogeneous Ukrainian pop- 
ulation, the Allies created a series of small 
conglomerate artificial mosaic states, and 
each of these nationalities with its own his- 
toric, territorial and cultural traditions and 
claims, often on a higher plane than their 
governing masters. Such artificial states 
were doomed to unrest and eventual disinte- 
gration from the very start, and, in the 
twenty years since the Versailles Treaty, 
two of these conglomerate states have al- 
ready fallen apart and other states, ag- 
grandized by ethnic minorities, are, sooner 
or later, bound to meet a similar fate. It is 
inevitable. 

The Czechoslovakian conglomerate state 
crumbled without a single shot fired in its 
self defense. On the other hand, the homo- 
geneous Ukrainian nationally conscious 
minority, given an opportunity for autono- 
mous existence had, in less than six months 
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so built up its state, that without any aid 
from any foreign state, assisted only by the 
meager help of the American and Canadian 
Ukrainians, heroically resisted, for nearly 
two months, the Hungarian invasion of 
Carpatho-Ukraine in March, 1939. Six 
hundred thousand people, without any army 
or arms, resisted a state of about ten mil- 
lion people and a well-equipped army of five 
hundred thousand! This fact should be 
kept in mind in considering the Ukrainian 
problem. If the most backward and most 
neglected Ukrainian territory could perform 
such an heroic feat, one can well imagine 
how the Ukrainian population will act in 
Western and Eastern Ukraine if given the 
proper opportunity. 

The recent downfall of Poland is a mys- 
tery to many students of East European 
affairs and many explanations are given. 
Regardless of what these may be, one is 
deeply impressed by the fact that Poland, 
a state of about thirty-five million people, 
with a large standing army, completely 
crumbled in less than three weeks! Some 
may be prone to give too much credit to 
the efficiency of the German war machine, 
disregarding the internal conditions of Po- 
land. It must be kept in mind that the 
strictly Polish population, within the Polish 
state, was only slightly over sixty per cent, 
while the balance consisted of various so- 
called minorities, such as Ukrainians, White 
Ruthenians, Lithuanians, Germans, Slovaks, 
Jews and others, some of which were, in 
reality, majorities on their ethnic territories 
ruled by Poland. There were about eight 
million Ukrainians in Poland, densely popu- 
lating about one-third of the Polish state 
territory, with the Polish nationals consti- 
tuting a very small minority on _ this 
Ukrainian territory. The Ukrainians alone, 
comprised about 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion of modern Poland. The political im- 
portance of the Ukrainian population in 
Poland becomes of greater importance by 
the fact that the Polish Ukraine was con- 
tiguous to the extensive Ukrainian territory 
under the rule of Soviet Russia, with the 
fringes of Ukrainian ethnic territory in 
Rumania and Carpatho-Ukraine, recently 
occupied by Hungarian military aggression. 
The Ukrainians on all of these territories 
are strongly conscious of their national 
identity. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that Poland acquired her Ukrainian terri- 
tory by armed force against the will of the 
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native population and forcibly incorporated 
it, by ruthless measures, in order to extend 
the Polish boundaries eastward. For the 
past two decades Poland had failed to sat- 
isfy the national, cultural, economic, social 
and political obligations in regard to her 
Ukrainian and other minorities. She had 
even deprived them of all essential human 
rights in disregard of her treaty obligations 
and gave, to these wretched people, no op- 
portunity to defend themselves against un- 
believable persecutions and continuous 
sanguinary pacifications. 

The Polish army, naturally, on the basis 
of the population, consisted of about one 
half Polish, one fourth Ukrainian lads, and 
the balance of the other minority nationali- 
ties. The distribution of the Polish army 
and military supplies must also be taken 
into consideration. Being cognizant of the 
national aspirations of her minorities, Po- 
land placed, in the Polish Corridor, Poznan 
and Silesia, the regiments recruited in East- 
ern Poland, mainly of Ukrainians, White 
Ruthenians and Lithuanians, while the regi- 
ments recruited in Western Poland, mainly 
of Poles and Germans, were placed in the 
Western Ukrainian, Wilno district and 
White Ruthenian territory under Poland. 
Taking all of these facts into proper con- 
sideration, it is not difficult to understand 
why Poland collapsed so prematurely. 

One may readily draw the conclusion that 
the conglomerate states, by their internal 
dissension, weakened their economic, politi- 
cal and social structure, further endanger- 
ing their own already hazardous politico- 
geographic positions. In addition, instead 
of being an asset to their political god- 
parents, they have become a decided lia- 
bility, as the recent struggle has well demon- 
strated. Neither Czechoslovakia nor Poland 
was able to serve as the strong buffer state 
for which it had been created. 

It is well, here, to point out that a small 
but homogeneous state such as Finland, 
consisting only of about three million eight 
hundred thousand people, is, for months, 
successfully resisting a conglomerate state 
of nearly two hundred million population, 
which is about the population of the Soviet 
Union after the absorption of Western 
Ukraine and White Ruthenia. The heroism 
and the national unity of the Finns cannot 
be doubted, and the largest well equipped 
army in the world has so far failed to make 
significant advances against the Finns. 
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There are doubtless many reasons for this 
phenomenon. One important reason should 
not be overlooked: the oppressive policies 
of Soviet Russia over her diverse nationali- 
ties certainly would not stand her in good 
stead. The Ukrainian and other national 
contingents would rather lose their lives in 
the frozen wastes of Finland, in order to er- 
hance the speedy collapse of Soviet Russia 
and thus to free their people from the san- 
guinary regime, than to fight the heroic 
Finns. On the other hand, Soviet Russia 
sends to Finland huge troops from Ukraine 
and White Ruthenia in order to deplete the 
man power of these peoples as a measure of 
subjugation and extermination. At the 
same time she holds large contingents of 
Muscovite and Asiatic troops in these ethnic 
areas in order to suppress growing unrest 
and certain insurrection. 

The Ukrainians may well be justified if 
they look askance on the Allied aid given 
to Imperialist Russia, to the “White Rus- 
sian” generals such as Kerensky, and even 
to the Bolshevik regime. With this aid 
Soviet Russia was able to persecute millions 
of people of diverse nationalities and work 
against the Allied interests. It is safe to 
conclude that further aid to Russia, either 
Soviet, Czarist, or any other Russian im- 
perialism, against the Ukrainian interests 
would yield similar results. 

In the last World War, America and the 
Allies could justify, at least in part, their 
staunch support of revolutionary Russia 
and the Russian people, as their allies, in 
the struggle against German Imperialism, 
thus avoiding large-scale dismemberment of 
pre-war Russia, even to the detriment of 
many nationalities that sought freedom 
from Russia. Such conditions do not exist 
at the present time. Russia has manifested 
itself as an aggressor and is on the opposite 
side to Allied and American interests. 

Russia has always been synonymous with 
aggression. Her growth through the cen- 
turies was accomplished by conquests and 
territorial aggrandizements at the expense 
of her neighbor nationalities. The recent 
unprovoked aggression against Finland is 
not the first one in the history of the Soviet 
regime either. Some may think that for the 
first time Soviet Russia has committed ag- 
gression by the invasion of Finland. Suffice 
it to point out, however, that twenty years 
ago Soviet Russia by the very same tech- 
nique of aggression conquered the Cauca- 
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sian states such as Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Turkestan, as well as White Ru- 
thenia and independent Ukraine, which 
she had formally recognized as a sovereign 
state. Without abrogating her recognition 
treaty of Ukraine, Soviet Russia, in the 
spring of 1918, established a puppet 
Ukrainian regime in Kharkiw, under the 
leadership of Russian communists and later 
of the Bulgarian Rakovsky, disregarding 
the existence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public with its capital and legitimate gov- 
ernment in Kiev. Similar technique is now 
being used by Soviet Russia in Finland 
with her puppet Finnish government in 
Terijoki, in disregard of the existence of the 
legitimate Finnish government in Helsinki. 
The same technique, with slight modifica- 
tions, was used in the conquest of the other 
above mentioned independent national 
states, as well as in the conquest of Outer 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, Sungaria and 
others. Now Soviet Russia turns once more 


westward. ... 
III 


Contrary to popular impression, the 
Ukrainian people have enjoyed their inde- 
pendence several times in the past. The 
Kingdom of Kiev flourished from the 
middle of the ninth century and occupied 
a very prominent position in European af- 
fairs. The Ukrainian dynasty intermarried 
with Byzantian, French, Scandinavian, 
Polish and Hungarian royalties. The 
mighty Ukrainian state of that period had 
a profound influence on the shaping of East 
European and Near East affairs. This 
mighty state, unfortunately, was weakened 
by the Tartar invasions during the thir- 
teenth century, which lasted for nearly two 
hundred years. Meanwhile, the Muscovite 
States had succeeded in strengthening them- 
selves and in spreading their influence over 
the war-torn weak Ukrainian state, until 
they completely dominated the Ukrainian 
scene. 

The role of the Ukrainian people in effec- 
tively blocking the Tartar penetration into 
Western Europe and thus saving Western 
civilization at the expense of their own 
freedom cannot be overestimated. 

The loss of the independence of the Kiev 
dynasty did not interrupt the continuity of 
the Ukrainian efforts for a sovereign exist- 
ence. For hundreds of years the Ukrainian 
independent state persisted in Western 
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Ukrainian territories, especially in the prov- 
inces of Galicia and Vohlynia. Under the 
pressure of the Polish and Lithuanian pene- 
trations, Western Ukrainian principalities 
lost their independence and formed a coali- 
tion with the Lithuanian state, later gradu- 
ally coming under the influence of Poland. 
It is of interest to mention that, during the 
Lithuanian domination of Ukrainian terri- 
tories, the Lithuanian state adopted Ukrain- 
ian laws as well as the cultural heritage, 
including the use of the Ukrainian language 
for court purposes. This fact is in itself 
significant, for it demonstrates the high 
plane of Ukrainian culture of the times. In 
this same connection it must be emphasized 
that Christianity and culture in Russia was 
promulgated by the Ukrainians, especially 
during the reign of Peter the Great, who 
forcibly transplanted many thousands of 
Ukrainians into Russia for the purpose of 
uplifting Russian levels of social and cul- 
tural life. 

In spite of the persistent efforts on the 
part of Poland and Russia to conquer the 
rich Ukrainian territory and to denational- 
ize the Ukrainian people at this critical 
historic moment, the Ukrainians formed 
their strong Cossack State along the rapids 
of the Dnieper River, and resisted for al- 
most three hundred years the aggressive 
penetration of Poland from the west, Rus- 
sia from the north and Turkey from the 
south. This peculiar Cossack State, origi- 
nated in 1492, could indeed be called the 
first Democracy in Europe, for the Ukrain- 
ian Cossack officers were all elected by the 
will of the members of the famous Zaporo- 
zhian Sitch. The Cossacks were looked 
upon by the Ukrainian populace as their 
defenders against the wrongs inflicted by 
their foreign aggressors. To this day the 
Ukrainians cherish Zaporozhian traditions. 
The rich Ukrainian folklore is replete with 
the unusually colorful songs born in the din 
of battle and with the traditions evolved 
during that era. The Ukrainian people 
looked to these historic Zaporozhian Cos- 
sacks as the heroes and defenders of the 
nation. Ukrainian history is dotted with 
a long chain of prominent Ukrainian leaders 
of the Cossack period, who aspired to create 
and establish an independent Ukrainian 
state free from Russian, Polish or Turkish 
influence. Such figures as Petro Sahay- 
dachny, Bohdan Khmelnitsky, Ivan Vyho- 
vosky, Petro Doroshenko, Ivan Mazeppa, 
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Pavlo Polubotko and others, stand out as 
high peaks in the chain of Ukrainian leaders 
of the time who distinguished themselves 
in the struggle for freedom and sovereignty. 
This shows that the Ukrainian aspiration 
to statehood is not something of recent date 
but is deeply rooted in the will and determi- 
nation of the people for many centuries. 

The military alliance of Bohdam Khmel- 
nitsky in 1654 with the Muscovite state, 
which appeared, at the time, to be an ex- 
pedient move for Ukrainian statehood, un- 
fortunately became the grave of Ukrainian 
aspirations and remains so even to this day. 
The Muscovite rulers gradually abrogated 
the various Paragraphs of the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav, and deprived the Ukrainians of 
their liberties and rights guaranteed by the 
treaty, until Ukraine became a colony of 
Imperialist Russia for economic exploita- 
tion and enrichment of the Russian empire, 
against the continuous resistance of the 
Ukrainian people. One could at length 
enumerate many instances of such resist- 
ance against Russian misrule and unjust 
treatment of the Ukrainian people. 

The efforts of Khmelnitsky himself, and 
later of Hetman Petro Doroshenko, to 
break away from Russia can attest to this 
resistance. The famous rebellion, during 
the reign of Peter the Great, under the 
leadership of Hetman Mazeppa, who joined 
the Swedish forces of Charles XII, provides 
one of the most brilliant pages of Ukrainian 
history, and is commemorated by the imag- 
ination of the creative genius of Byron, 
Voltaire, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and others, 
who immortalized Mazeppa. In spite of 
the heavy weight of the reign of Peter the 
Great, known to the Ukrainians as Peter 
the Cruel, the Ukrainian resistance against 
the Muscovite rule persisted for many 
decades, until the time of Catherine the 
Great, who, in desperation, determined to 
annihilate completely every vestige of 
Ukrainian freedom. In 1775 she ordered 
the Zaporozhian Sitch *to be completely de- 
stroyed. This event occurred just about 
the time that the United States emerged as 
a free nation. 

The liberty loving Zaporozhian Cossacks, 
deeply dissatisfied and disheartened with 
the loss of their Sitch and freedom, streamed 
out in a heavy exodus from Ukraine into 
the northern Caucasus and Kuban region, 
as well as toward the mouth of the Danube, 
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then under Turkey, seeking in these terri- 
tories autonomy and the perpetuation of 
their national aspirations for independent 
statehood. 

IV 


The Ukrainian emancipation movement 
persisted through the darkest eras of the 
history of the nation under Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian rule. It even survived 
through the most reactionary periods dur- 
ing the entire nineteenth century, when 
even the Bible could not be obtained in the 
Ukrainian language. The written language 
was forbidden with the exception of the 
recording of folklore and some minor lit- 
erature, but even these had to be written 
in Russian characters, because the Ukrain- 
ian characters were outlawed until 1905. 
As the result of the Revolution, at the end 
of the Russo-Japanese War, the Ukrainians 
obtained some ray of hope for better days. 
With amazing rapidity the Ukrainian press 
and the national movement have revived 
since the memorable autumn of 1905, when 
the “bob-tailed” Russian Constitution was 
granted. In spite of the reactionary period 
during the Stolipin era, that followed, and 
until the outbreak of the World War, the 
Ukrainian independence movement con- 
tinued with augmented velocity under the 
Russian regime, notwithstanding innumer- 
able ingenuous methods evolved to subdue 
it. It assumed mass proportion in spite of 
persistent efforts on the part of the Russian 
Government to discredit it, branding it as 
German intrigue. The spontaneity of the 
Ukrainian movement is the best argument 
against such insinuations, for mass move- 
ments never can be inspired and brought 
to success by any artificial methods. The 
Ukrainian nationalist movement has always 
existed in the hearts of the people as a mass 
movement. Conservative peasants are not 
easy to sway by intrigues. At a time when 
the Ukrainian nation had lost almost all 
of its aristocratic and intellectual strata by 
the resourceful Russification and Poloniza- 
tion, the peasants were little influenced by 
the allurements of offers of higher posts, 
titles, land grants, etc. Rather, the Ukrain- 
ian peasantry produced, generation after 
generation, again and again, new strata of 
intellectual leaders as spokesmen of the 
deeply seated desires of the freedom loving 
Ukrainian nation. No amount of ruthless 
measures, persecutions, purges and liquida- 
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tions have been able to stop this movement. 
When the Russian Empire of the Czars 
collapsed in the middle of March, 1917, 
only three days elapsed before the Ukrain- 
ians organized their Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Ukrainian Central Rada is- 
sued its first Manifesto, demanding com- 
plete autonomy from the Russian Pro- 
visional Government. In November of the 
same year, 1917, by their third Manifesto, 
they proclaimed the Ukrainian National 
Republic within the federation of the vari- 
ous national states formed out of pre-war 
Imperial Russia. When such a proposal 
was unacceptable to the Russian Com- 
munistic regime, the Ukrainians proclaimed 
a completely independent Ukrainian Sov- 
ereign State on January 22, 1918. 

The Ukrainians under Austro-Hungarian 
rule, upon the collapse of that nation, pro- 
claimed the independence of the Western 
Ukrainian territories, comprising such prov- 
inces as Galicia, Bukovina and Carpatho- 
Ukraine, and on November 1, 1918, and 
following dates, seized the power in West- 
ern Ukraine. Only a few months later, all 
Ukrainian ethnic territories, from Carpatho- 
Ukraine to the Caucasus, were united into 
one united Ukrainian Sovereign National 
Republic. The square of St. Sophia in 
Kiev, the capital of united Ukraine, was 
the scene of this historic event on January 
22, 1919. 

Could the rapid sequence of such events 
have taken place without the spontaneous 
mass movement of the then nearly forty- 
five million Ukrainian population? Could 
any artificial foreign intrigue ignite the 
imagination of a nation to inspire her sons 
and daughters to lose their lives by many 
thousands in defense of their state and na- 
tional freedom? These events and undeni- 
able historic facts attest to the existence of 
a strong Ukrainian independence move- 
ment, deeply seated in the wide masses and 
rooted in the centuries long historic tradi- 
tions and aspirations to be a free and inde- 
pendent nation in the family of free demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 

As a matter of fact, the Allies, especially 
France and Great Britain, recognized de 
facto the Ukrainian National Republic and 
accredited their representatives to it. The 
Central Powers, Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, recognized the 
Ukrainian National Republic de jure early 
in 1918. Separate treaties were effected 
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with Ukraine by such states as Soviet Rus- 
sia, Lithuania, Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Georgia and others. Through 
the success of Soviet Russia in engulfing 
Ukraine, by fire and sword, Russia imposed 
on Ukraine on July 6, 1923, a new USSR 
constitution, formally absorbing Ukraine 
as a constitutent republic of the Soviet 
Union. Again Ukraine lost her freedom. 

There are diverse opinions of the impor- 
tance of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and its 
consequences for the Allies. This treaty, 
however, from the Ukrainian National 
standpoint is a master stroke for youthful 
Ukrainian diplomacy in defense of the 
Ukrainian independent state. Even the 
grizzled diplomats of the Central Empires, 
in their subsequent memoirs, paid due credit 
to the Ukrainian representatives at Brest- 
Litovsk. Germany later erred against the 
newly recognized Ukrainian republic by ex- 
tending her ruthless tentacles through eco- 
nomic aggression on the riches of free 
Ukraine. The Ukrainians were then quite 
justified in their necessary action of de- 
posing the puppet Government of Pavlo 
Skoropadsky and in reestablishing the 
democratic state under the leadership of 
Simon Petlura. This fact again demon- 
strates the true trend of the Ukrainian na- 
tional movement. 

On the heels of the Versailles Treaty, the 
Ukrainian ethnic territory was rent asunder 
by the avaricious grasp of her neighbors. 
Soviet Russia by her military aggressive 
action acquired over 565,000 square kilo- 
meters, with about 37 million Ukrainians; 
Poland was enriched by nearly 130,000 
square kilometers and about eight million 
people; while Rumania obtained 17,000 
square kilometers of Ukrainian territory 
with 1,238,000 people; and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia received 14,000 square kilometers 
with about three-quarters of a million of 
Ukrainian population. 

This division of Ukrainian territory in- 
flicted an unbelievable reign of terror and 
oppression on the Ukrainian population, in 
the process of the efforts of subjugation and 
assimilation under foreign occupation. It 
is not the intent to dwell here on the mar- 
tyrdom of the Ukrainians for the past 
twenty years. It is sufficient to say that 
the Ukrainian religious life under Soviet 
Russia is completely extinct. Hundreds of 
Ukrainian churches under Poland were 
either demolished or confiscated. On all 
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Ukrainian territories the national schools 
were closed and the population reduced to 
economic misery and bare subsistence, with 
hardly a trace of national life surviving 
under the misrule of foreign aggressors, de- 
priving the Ukrainians of the most ele- 
mentary human rights. Such conditions 
prevail to this day on all Ukrainian ethnic 
territories. 

From the fall of 1938 to the middle of 
March 1939, it seemed that the star of 
Ukraine was in the ascendancy in Carpatho- 
Ukraine, until it was eclipsed by the un- 
precedented Hungarian military occupa- 
tion of that picturesque and ill-fated coun- 
try. With the speedy collapse of Poland, 
the Ukrainians under Polish rule, did not 
have an opportunity to assert their inde- 
pendence. Reliable news, however, is avail- 
able that even under those tragic conditions, 
between the mighty pincers of the German 
army on the one side, and the uninvited so- 
called Soviet Russian “liberation” on the 
other, the Ukrainian nationalists established 
home rule in many villages and towns on 
the eastern slopes of the Carpathians in the 
area of Dorohobich, Stanislaviv, and neigh- 
boring towns. While this was crushed by 
the Soviet occupation with sanguinary con- 
sequences, yet the Ukrainians had again 
manifested their will to freedom! 

By the absorption of Western Ukraine 
and White Ruthenian territories from 
Poland, Russia has so increased her minor- 
ities that the native Russian population ac- 
tually becomes the minority in the Soviet 
Union. This fact is of tremendous impor- 
tance in evaluating the potential strength 
of Russia and her inevitable collapse. The 
subsequent news, which is leaking out from 
her hermetically sealed frontiers, dramati- 
cally indicates that she is already encounter- 
ing serious trouble in Western Ukraine in 
her efforts to subdue the Ukrainian popula- 
tion. Will these first harbingers predict the 
more serious consequences for Soviet Rus- 
sia which have inevitably followed all of 
Russia’s wars in the last hundred years? 
Only time can tell. The impressive fact is 
that Russia has failed to win any foreign 
war in the last hundred years. 


V 


Taking into consideration the Ukrainian 
ethnic territory, which extends from the 
beautiful Carpathian Mountains in the 
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west, through the world famed black earth 
belt and the spacious Cossack steppes along 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, and 
then to the northern Caucasian regions and 
to the Caspian Sea in the east, with the 
northern boundaries merging in the central 
regions of what is known as European Rus- 
sia, it becomes apparent that the future 
Ukrainian national state, by the size of its 
territory, over 900,000 square kilometers, 
will be the second largest state in Europe, 
next to Russia proper. The population of 
ethnographic Ukraine is nearly sixty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of which about fifty 
millions are Ukrainians. In ethnic popula- 
tion, therefore, Ukrainians occupy the third 
place in Europe, outnumbered only by 
Russians and Germans. 

In the geographic position of Ukraine, 
with the long Black Sea coastline in the 
stuth, the Carpathian Mountains in the 
West, the Pripet marshes in the northwest, 
and with the chain of independent national 
states around Ukraine, there will be left a 
relatively short frontier with the Muscovite 
state, the only state that in territory and 
population will be greater than that of 
independent Ukraine. These facts are of 
considerable strategic value to a numeri- 
cally strong independent Ukraine. In 
friendly relations with her neighbors she 
will become the central power, around 
which smaller independent states will natu- 
rally orient themselves politically, econom- 
ically and strategically. This gives even 
greater value to the importance of Ukraine’s 
claim for independence. 

The Ukrainian people possess a _ re- 
markably rich and varied folk lore, replete 
with the national traditions of a great his- 
toric past. Their advanced culture of a 
thousand years, is remarkably distinct from 
that of their neighbors. In spite of the 
centuries of Russian and Polish influences, 
the Ukrainians have retained the pure na- 
tional characteristics of their culture on a 
high plane, absorbing but little, if any, from 
the customs of the oppressors, who forced 
on the Ukrainian population their state 
culture. As a matter of fact the Ukrainian 
culture made an indelible imprint on the 
cultures of the Russian, Polish, Rumanian 
and Hungarian peoples. Ukrainian liter- 
ature is not well known abroad, yet, it is 
unusually rich and is on an equal plane 
with any Slavic or Scandinavian literature. 
It must be kept in mind that the Ukrainians 
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have greatly enriched Russian and Polish 
literature by their writings in these lan- 
guages, and it is safe to say that western 
nations would be willing to claim as their 
own such outstanding men of letters as 
Taras Shevchenko, Ivan Franko, Michael 
Kotzubinsky, Lessia Ukrainka, Olga Koby- 
lianska, Alexander Oles and others. In 
the fields of art and music Ukraine has 
equally great men who have contributed 
much to Ukrainian, as well as Russian and 
Polish culture, and who could well adorn, 
by their works, any leading nation of the 
world. The artistry and harmony of the 
brilliant hues on the beautifully hand-em- 
broidered costumes, worn by young and 
old, men and women alike, are incompa- 
rably handsome. The natural freedom, 
spontaneity of expression, vigor and ele- 
gance of movements, with the charming 
steps and patterns that characterize the dis- 
tinctive Ukrainian national dances, have 
been acclaimed in universal praise. The 
beauty of Ukrainian folk-songs is renowned 
throughout the world and has given inspira- 
tion to many of the leading composers of 
classic music. 
VI 


The natural resources of Ukraine are tre- 
mendously rich. She occupies a leading 
position in world production of many agri- 
cultural products. According to the latest 
statistical data, the ethnic Ukrainian ter- 
ritory is third in world wheat production, 
third in rye, third in barley, third in sugar 
beets, fifth in beet sugar, fourth in potatoes, 
seventh in corn, sixth in flax seed, second in 
flax fiber, second in hemp fiber, and is an 
important producer of truck and vegetable 
crops as well as grapes, fruits, etc. 

In livestock production Ukraine is not 
very far behind the first few leading na- 
tions of the world. She is fifth in breeding 
horses, seventh in cattle, fifth in pigs, and 
eleventh in sheep. She is known to be a 
heavy exporter of poultry as well as of eggs. 

Ukraine is the home of the wheat known 
in America as the Turkey Red and Durum 
varieties, and the wheat and other grains 
that Soviet Russia exports to other coun- 
tries are grown mostly on Ukrainian soil. 

Although Ukraine is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, with rapidly developing 
commerce and industry, she has abundant 
deposits of mineral wealth such as iron ore, 
coal, manganese, oil, salt, copper and other 
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minerals. Her world output of leading 
underground wealth is equally impressive. 
Ukraine occupies second place in manganese 
production in the world. She is fourth in 
iron ore production, fourth in pig iron, 
fourth in potash, fifth in coal, sixth in steel, 
sixth in rolled metal, eighth in petroleum, 
eighth in salt, and by the recent addition 
of her large Dnieprostroi hydro-electric 
plant, she occupies fifth place in the pro- 
duction of hydro-electric energy. 

In addition to these, Ukraine has valu- 
able deposits of »ninor minerals as well as 
other important natural resources. 

With such wealth the Ukrainian ethnic 
territories have supplied many essential 
items of trade and commerce to the na- 
tions who now, by force, occupy the Ukrain- 
ian lands. Much of this wealth has been 
exported abroad, rapaciously exploiting 
Ukraine, without due consideration of the 
native population, which has been kept on 
a low level of economic subsistence and 
whose educational, social and cultural re- 
quirements were grossly neglected. An in- 
dependent Ukraine, by the rational ex- 
ploitation and prudent conservation of her 
own resources, will be able to raise the 
standard of living, social and economic wel- 
fare of her people, while maintaining her 
friendly political and economic relations 
among the family of nations. 

Doubtless, Russia and other aggressor 
nations will maintain that they need the 
Ukrainian wealth and territory for their 
own existence. In reply the Ukrainians as- 
sert that an independent Ukraine can live 
without Russian or Polish overlordship. And 
if Russia cannot live without Ukraine, on 
its present grand scale style, then Russia 
should be reduced to her own ethnographic 
boundaries and make her living according 
to her own resources, found available within 
her ethnic territories, as any other nation 
does and should do. 

Because of her rich natural resources, 
Ukraine has been a bone of contention be- 
tween several neighboring states. The 
Ukrainian people, however, have never 
waived their claims to a united Ukrainian 
sovereign and independent state, and no 
political, economic, national or cultural op- 
pressions can exterminate the living soul 
of a people, so rich in its brilliant history, 
so ancient in culture, and so individualistic 
a people, who cherish and defend their 
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cultural heritage, national and individual 
rights for freedom and independence and 
through them lead to world peace. 


VII 


In conclusion, it must be stated, that on 
the basis of the above mentioned facts the 
case for Ukraine’s independence deserves 
just consideration not only for its humani- 
tarian aspects, as well as justice and equal- 
ity of the rights of people, but also for its 
economic, strategic and political considera- 
tions. 

Will the mistakes of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty be repeated again? Or will the next 
international peace conference courageously 
consider the importance of the Ukrainian 
problem in its entire magnitude and in its 
relation to European and World powers? 
If a new world order is to be created at the 
end of the present struggle, the Ukrainian 
question cannot be neglected, for it is the 
keystone to the equitable adjustment and 
settlement of a long chain of problems in 
Eastern Europe. It is apparent, that neither 
the status quo, nor the creation of a new 
“Cordon Sanitaire” out of conglomerate 
states will provide the desired balance, be- 
cause the inherent weakness of such states 
has been tragically demonstrated in recent 
history. On the other hand, it has been 
equally well demonstrated that the homo- 
geneous nationally united states are able to 
withstand the onslaught of much greater 
forces of numerically larger aggressor na- 
tions. The homogeneous countries have 
shown their virility and the remarkable 
ability to deal with their internal problems 
to the greater satisfaction of the entire pop- 
ulation. 

It is of interest to recall that Finland was 
not created by the World War Allies but 
emerged by the invincible will of the Fin- 
nish people. In the present struggle homo- 
geneous Finland has resisted Soviet Russia 
for three months, thus aiding the Allies in 
their preparedness against inevitable even- 
tualities. On the other hand mosaic Poland 
was the creation of the western Allies and 
has become a decided liability in the pres- 
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ent conflict, and yielded up half of her 
territory to Soviet Russia without any re- 
sistance. Had there been in existence to- 
day a homogeneous independent Ukrainian 
state, the present struggle would probably 
have been averted and a greater possibility 
of peace would have been assured. With 
these facts in mind, the case of Ukraine’s 
plea for independence becomes at present 
of even greater importance. 

Her case for independence rests on the 
fact that the nation of fifty millions by vir- 
tue of her geographic position, in coopera- 
tion with national neighboring states and 
western powers, will provide an adequate 
balance between the two potential dangers 
in central and eastern Europe. 

Her case for independence is augmented 
by the indomitable will of her masses who, 
in the twentieth century saved western Eu- 
rope from Communism just as in the thir- 
teenth century she saved Europe from the 
Mongol invasions. By her stubborn re- 
sistance to communist innovations she has 
restrained the red march westward for 
twenty bitter years, at the price of her own 
liberty and millions of deaths of innocent 
people. Without just consideration of 
Ukrainian aspirations the Red frontiers 
may soon be placed at the threshold of 
western democracies and America. 

Her case for independence is further 
strengthened by the fact that the Union of 
Soviet Socialistic Republics provides in its 
Constitution the right of any of its constitu- 
ent republics to secession. Naturally, such 
secessions will never occur with the good 
will of the Russian people without a first- 
class external conflict. The disarmed and 
downtrodden Ukrainian masses, browbeaten 
by purges, liquidations and artificial famine, 
in fear for their lives, will never be able to 
express freely their innermost desire:—A 
Free and Independent Sovereign and United 
Ukraine. They are silenced for the moment 
by these circumstances and wait for de- 
pendable aid from the democracies. 

The creation of an independent Ukraine 
in the present state of world affairs is indeed 
a political and economic expediency in the 
interest of justice and lasting peace. 
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Pro and Con of the Neutrality 
Discussions, 1935-1937 


By CLYDE 


I 


HAT will some day prove to have 

been the most important New Deal 
foreign legislation was enacted on our stat- 
ute books during the years 1935, 1936, and 
1937; not so important perhaps in itself as 
in the groundwork it laid for future enact- 
ments. I refer, of course, to the neutrality 
legislation of these years and to the accom- 
panying discussions. 

Though observers of all sorts and de- 
scriptions have attempted to explain why 
we got into the last war and have presented 
various conflicting theses, Congress, in its 
rightful solicitude for the American people, 
solved the problem by seemingly accepting 
all the theses advanced. It was then free 
to discover ways and means of either pre- 
venting those causes from arising or pre- 
venting their effects should the former prove 
impossible. The most sensible plan pre- 
sented in solution, from the point of view 
of cold logic was the contention generally 
known as the administration view that the 
surest way to keep America at peace was 
to prevent war from ever arising, or once 
it had arisen to “quarantine” it and co- 
operate with other nations to quench the 
conflagration. 

Another group wanted us to adopt a 
“turtle” policy of drawing within our shells 
and isolating America from the strife of the 
rest of the world. Such people as these 
held the view that we would only be surer 
of involvement in foreign wars were we to 
attempt to cooperate for the purpose of 
their suppression. There were others who 
from love of profits or actual conviction 
and historical patriotism believed we did not 
need to withdraw completely from the world 
in event of war but could carry on much of 
our normal peacetime relationships in such 
a way as to render our intervention of no 
great probability. 

It is also well known that these groups 
did not divide along party lines, though 
most of the Republicans mistrusted the 
evident foreign policy of our President. A 
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detailed study of the remarks in Congress 
and the radio speeches of the lawmakers 
would indicate that “rugged individualism” 
is a phrase applicable to Congress in this 
regard. 

Earnest, however, these men certainly 
were. After all they were engaging in no 
mere parlor conversation, but rather in en- 
acting far-reaching laws under which they 
and their posterity might hold or lose their 
heritage of freedom and democracy. If 
their actions miscarried, they thought it 
might prelude the snuffing out of civilization 
as we know it, or, if they were successful, 
might preserve it, at least in the Western 
Hemisphere. Inasmuch as they reached no 
definitive conclusion the question still re- 
mains as to what policy would best assure 
the well-being of the United States, and it 
is still pertinent, therefore, to analyse their 
conflicting theses and review their argu- 
ments. Twelve of the more important of 
these will be considered. 


II 


Executive discretion would give the war- 
making power to the President.—This was 
the charge most frequently made by those 
favoring a mandatory policy. The charge 
gained added effectiveness as the lines of 
cleavage between Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Congress became increasingly evident 
and as the former was being charged, in the 
press and even in Congress with having dic- 
tatorial tendencies. John M. Robsion, R., 
Ky., echoed this when he stated that he was 
unwilling to vote for a resolution giving 
President Roosevelt the power to decide 
when a state of war existed between two 
countries and then to adopt a course of 
action which, more than likely, would in- 
volve us in a war (74-I1-2251) 2 

In an effort to show the error of their 
ways to those who contended that the dis- 

1 All references are from the Congressional Record with 
the first Arabic numeral referring to the Congress, the 


Roman numeral to the Session, and the last number to 
the page. 
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cretionary power was not the war-making 
power, Hiram Johnson, R., Calif., once 
quoted John Bassett Moore and Edwin 
Borchard, both of whom argued that it 
did constitute such a power. 

There were three possible answers to 
these charges. The most frequent reply 
was that voiced by Representative Frank 
Kloeb, D., Ohio, who thought the Presi- 
dent had the power under the Constitu- 
tion to get us into war and he asked, 
“Why hesitate, then, to give to the Govern- 
ment of the United States some little au- 
thority to keep us out of war?” (75-I- 
2171). Senator Elbert Thomas, D., Utah, 
thought the argument was beside the point 
since in the present case Congress was 
delegating the power to the President— 
making it mandatory that he use discre- 
tion. (75-I-1730). 

Another answer was suggested by Repre- 

sentative William FE. Richardson, D., 
Penna., who stated that foreign affairs and 
the treaty-making power were invested in 
the President and State Department. 
We in Congress do not wish the President to inter- 
fere with our legislative functions. Why then 
should we interfere with his executive functions? 
He and the State Department are as patriotic as 
other peace-loving Americans and know infinitely 
more about the international situation. Wisdom 
requires that we keep the President as free as pos- 
sible in the carrying out of his constitutional 
powers (74-II-1299). 


Yet in one of the last speeches of these 
debates, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
R., Mich., stated that despite all that was 
said to the contrary the discretionary grant 
did give the President more power indirectly 
to declare war and he had enough of that 
already. (75-I-3943). 


III 


Not only is impartial discretion impos- 
sible, but an unbiased application of the 
law is likewise impossible—Second in fre- 
quency, perhaps, were the statements to 
the effect that, try as he would, a President 
could not apply embargoes in an unbiased 
manner as the law envisioned. Representa- 
tive Fred H. Hildebrandt, D., S. D., be- 
lieved that if the President exercised dis- 
cretion in the application of embargoes he 
could not hold out against various interests 
forcing his hand; he did not think Wilson 
could have in 1917 (74-II-1902). Many 
others, including Senators Bone and Van- 
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denberg and many Representatives, agreed 
that it would be practically impossible for 
a President to exercise this power in a 
temperate and discreet manner once war 
had started and a profitable war boom was 
in the offing. 

Furthermore, it was charged that the 
discretionary power when exercised would 
be far from impartial. For example, Van- 
denberg said, 

if the President takes American 
ships out of belligerent trade in goods other than 
munitions, he is bound to hurt one belligerent 
more than another, and no matter how devotedly 
he may have thought solely to consult American 
interests, the effect of his decision will be to pre- 
cipitate resentments, if not reprisal, from the 
belligerent which gets the worst of it (75-I-1674). 


At another time Representative Herman 
P. Kopplemann, D., Conn., averred that 
discretion meant little, since the President 
could not alter the situation once war had 
started, because anything he did would 
call forth cries of partisanship, and we 
would soon be in the war (75-I-1937). 
Prior to this George H. Tinkham, Repub- 
lican Representative from Massachusetts, 
had openly charged that such measures 
were unneutral, “It (the proposed bill) 
makes the United States a puppet state of 
Great Britain.” (74-II-1403). Represen- 
tative Hamilton Fish, R., N. Y., contended 
that should the President apply discretion 
after the start of war his act would be in- 
terpreted as an unfriendly gesture and un- 
neutral since it could not apply equally 
(75-I-2164). 

There were no direct answers to these 
charges, only the hope that the President 
would use his power for peace. What reply 
there was took the form of pointing out 
the dangers of mandatory law that could 
be avoided through a grant of discretionary 
power. 

IV 


The use of discretion might prove dan- 
gerous—Many of our Congressmen were 
fearful that the President in an attempt to 
ward off war might so use his power as to 
place us in such a position that we could 
extricate ourselves with honor only by 
fighting. Bone, most voluble of those op- 
posed to the administration policy, made 
that assertion (75-I-3948). Vandenberg 
saw a danger of being more or less allied 
with the League of Nations if the President 
used his power to discriminate against a 
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nation—in other words, he could apply 
sanctions (75-I-1733). 

Senator, Elbert D. Thomas, D., Utah, in 
answer to Vandenberg, stated we would 
not be allying ourselves in any sense with 
the League of Nations, since the spirit be- 
hind sanctions was partial; that behind neu- 
trality legislation impartial (75-I-1732). 

Two unanswered objections to giving the 
President discretionary power were for- 
warded by Representative George H. Tink- 
ham, R., Mass., and his colleague, A. 
Leonard Allen, D., La. The former thought 
such a power would give unlimited oppor- 
tunity for, secret diplomacy at Washington. 
“Tf the United States is to be involved in 
wars, let every move be known to the 
American people” (74-II-1404). “It sub- 
mits the neutrality and the peace of the 
United States to all the perils of this 
despicable practice” (74-II-1625). Allen 
was afraid that a minor official in the State 
Department might recommend a course of 
action for the President to take which 
would lead to war, and thus we should find 
our country involved in a war because a 
subordinate official of the State Depart- 
ment guessed wrong. (75-I-2297-98). 


V 


Mandatory neutrality could be a strait- 
jacket —-The opinion that mandatory neu- 
trality might prove a strait-jacket was fre- 
quently expressed. Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis, D., Ill., pointed this out twice, say- 
ing that if we passed a mandatory law and 
foreign events took a different course from 
that which we had anticipated, we might 
find the law working to our decided dis- 
advantage. If, on the other hand, it were 
discretionary, the President could alter it 
to fit the changed circumstances (74-II- 
3945). 

William E. Richardson thought “we 
should not place the President and State 
Department in a strait-jacket while con- 
ducting foreign affairs. To do so would 
be more likely to involve us in war than 
preserve the peace, which is the hope of all 
American citizens” (74-II-1300). In view 
of Roosevelt’s alleged assertion in early 
1939 that France comprised our first line 
of defense, the statements of Sirovich of 
New York are extremely interesting. Said 
the latter in discussing a parliamentary 
move in the debates of 1937, 
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England and France, the two great European 
democracies, are our first line of defense. If you 
strike out the enacting clause of this bill, and 
prevent the passage of this neutrality bill that 
would give the President discretionary powers to 
help our two European democracies, whose very 
safety is being jeopardized by the dictators of 
Europe, we may become the next victims of the 
wrath of the Fascist nations (75-I-2398). 

Borah would have preferred Executive 
discretion in the matter of applying a 
“cash-and-carry” embargo—though he was 
not in favor of such a policy—since some- 
one ought to be able to take changing cir- 
cumstances into account (75-I-3961). 

Opposed to the foregoing reasoning was 
Senator William H. King, D., Utah, who 
thought that for a nation to announce 
what course it would pursue in a conflict 
probably would prove important in averting 
conflict or preventing the nation in ques- 
tion from being drawn within the field of 
international struggle. Vandenberg, a pos- 
sible Republican standard bearer in 1940, 
said, “Those who want the United States 
to be the captain of its own soul must want 
a neutrality note written ahead of the neces- 
sity to apply it. Otherwise we cannot be 
the captain of our own soul. We cannot 
control the events which will grip us to our 
doom. The time to act is now.” (74-I- 
13777). 

VI 

Mandatory neutrality may be unwar- 
ranted many times.—Frequently the best 
defense the advocates of discretion could 
erect was to attack the desirability of a 
mandatory policy. Often such a policy was 
attacked at being unwarranted and as mak- 
ing us the laughing stock of the nations 
were we to put into effect sweeping and 
stringent curtailments on our merchant 
fleet when the war we were so concerned 
about was a small localized affair in some 
distant place. 

That ardent supporter of the administra- 
tion view, Frank Kloeb, said, ‘“Discre- 
tion in the Executive is necessary. . . . If 
the conflict is localized, as most wars are, 
then our neutral position is not endangered 
and the application of this section need 
not be invaded” (74-II-1485). This view 
was expressed most picturesquely by Rep- 
resentative Luther A. Johnson, D., Texas, 

Those wanting all provisions of the law man- 
datory remind me of the man who would pass 


a law providing that when there is a fire every 
fire engine in the city shall report and immediately 
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try to put out the fire. Maybe it is just a trash 
fire burning out on some side street that could 
be handled with one engine. Wars vary in size and 
magnitude just as fires and other conflagrations. 
(75-I-2267). 


Throughout the debating the isolation- 
ists gave the impression without expressing 
the thought, that this was a minor objection 
not to be seriously considered in the greater 
effort to assure our peace. 

VII 

People will not pay the cost of a cash- 
and-carry embargo.—The second great 
focal point of debate was the so-called 
“cash-and-carry” embargo. Some attacked 
its practicability by arguing that Ameri- 
can citizens would be unwilling to make the 
economic sacrifice involved. Twice it was 
stated in answer to such a charge that cer- 
tain facts seemed to contradict that. Bone, 
in the 1936 discussions, introduced the re- 
sults of Capper’s Poll showing that the 
farmers voted thirty to one against selling 
supplies to warring nations even though it 
would be profitable to them (74-II-2021), 
while in 1937 Kopplemann took a similar 
stand, saying, that, according to the Presi- 
dent, 90% of the American firms dealing 
in munitions agreed not to sell their prod- 
ucts to Spain merely upon the advice (not 
ruling) of the State Department. The 
National Grange adopted a resolution call- 
ing for “stronger neutrality legislation to 
include embargoes on basic war materials,” 
even though agriculture would have to make 
a sacrifice (75-I-349-50). 


Vill 


Cash-and-carry legislation would ally us 
with the strong and rich powers.——The 
point was often made that such an embargo 
would in effect ally us with Great Britain 
and France in the Atlantic and Japan in 
the Pacific, since only these powers con- 
trolled their respective oceans and at the 
same time were able to pay cash for their 
purchases. Borah made this charge on sev- 
eral occasions, but thought that if we car- 
ried the goods we could ship them wherever 
we wished. However, there was no answer 
to the query, “What difference would it 
make in the control of the seas whether 
the goods were paid for here or not?” 

That such a policy would indeed ally us 
with the strong and rich powers and lead 
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to resentment and possibly reprisals by 
those powers discriminated against, met 
little opposition as an argument. Never- 
theless, those in favor of a ‘‘cash-and-carry” 
provision seemed to have two reasons for 
their stand. First, and audibly, such a 
policy would seem to circumvent two or 
three factors leading to our involvement 
in the World War: belligerent credits built 
up in this country, giving us an economic 
interest in the side able to control the seas 
(and able, therefore, to purchase from us) ; 
seizure and destruction of American con- 
traband cargoes; and loss of American 
sailors and merchant ships. Further, we 
were not responsible for the accidents of 
geography and history which gave control 
of the seas to certain powers and not to 
others. Secondly, and less audible, was the 
desire in the present situation to help the 
democracies, under the guise of “neutral- 
ity,” as against certain totalitarian states. 


IX 


Such a policy would bring war to Amer- 
ica.—One of the most popular objections 
to the proposals for a limited embargo, 
judged by the number of references to it, 
was that such an embargo would tend to 
bring war into our front and back yards 
with resultant danger to us. People who 
forwarded this argument, like Senator Peter 
G. Gerry, D., R. I., envisioned enemy ships 
battling for the destruction of cargoes off 
our coast, pouncing upon each other and 
seriously interfering with our own coast- 
wise and South American trade. Borah 
was of asimilar mind. Pittman, in answer 
to both, stated the views of many when he 
said that it was too much to expect nations 
to blockade our ports a thousand miles 
away from their bases; they did not do so 
during the last war (Borah thought they 
nearly did). Submarines and airplanes 
could not long operate so far from a base, 
even warships would find it difficult to do 
so (75-I-1678-80). Senator Josh Lee, 
Okla., added shortly afterwards that it 
would be much better strategy for the bel- 
ligerents to blockade, not our entire coast- 
line, but a small area nearer the receiving 
ports of an enemy nation. 


Xx 


The measure would cause discrimination 
against the United States in time of peace. 
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—There was little answer to this argu- 
ment, it either being granted or ignored. 
Representative A. L. Ford, D., Miss., 
thought that, if nations could not trade 
with us during a war, they would need to 
build up reserves and would trade with us 
to that end (75-I-2181). But the balance 
of what rather small comment there was on 
this point went to the affirmative. Senator 
King was the first to indicate such a pos- 
sibility when he commended an article by 
Walter Lippmann who said that to em- 
bargo too freely would mean a shift in 
economic tieups and military alliances to 
get new markets and supply sources in for- 
eign countries (74-II-1334). Others were 
similarly convinced, fearing the expan- 
sion of foreign trade and the stifling of 
our own markets. Possibly, too, countries 
that expected or feared they might become 
belligerents would develop their merchant 
marine in an attempt to ensure the arrival 
of imported goods in time of war. This 
would react to America’s eventual detri- 
ment. 
XI 

International law would be dealt a hard 
blow—To surrender our rights, which we 
most certainly would be doing by taking 
the privilege to trade freely in time of war 
away from our citizens, would deal a hard 
blow to international law, thought some of 
our senators and representatives. The reply 
seemed to be either a passive acceptance 
of the result or an attack on the effective- 
ness of international law. For instance, 
Bone and Capper both remarked upon the 
fact that international law was silent in 
time of war, that is, respected by no bel- 
ligerent, and hence we could not rely on 
that to preserve our peace (75-I-1784-90). 

Interestingly enough proponents of both 
schools of neutrality were dubious about 
the efficacy, for this country, of interna- 
tional law. As early as the debates of 1936 
Maverick told the House that we did not 
clearly know what the status of interna- 
tional law prior to 1914 was, nor did we 
know what it was in 1936. If we tried to 
maintain it, that meant we would do pretty 
nearly whatever we wanted to do (74-II- 
1409). Senator Pittman the following year 
stated that since we could not determine 
to any but our own satisfaction what our 
neutral rights were we had best play safe 
and curtail our conception of them in such 
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ways “as will tend to eliminate some of 
the major causes that drag peaceful nations 
into war.” He would, nevertheless, protect 
what rights we chose to retain (75-I-1666- 
72). 

Here and there a Congressman would 
try to call his colleagues back to the time- 
favored concept. Typical was Hiram 
Johnson who thought, along with many 
jurists, that international law had not been 
abrogated and that it would be quite pos- 
sible to maintain the old-type neutrality 
(75-I-1780). 

XII 


The policy would be new.—Closely con- 
nected with the preceding argument was 
the regret of some that we were establish- 
ing a new, and therefore, somehow dan- 
gerous, policy. In direct answer to Hiram 
Johnson, who took this view, Senator 
Capper stated that surely we were estab- 
lishing a new policy, but that was just 
what we wanted to do. In a future war 
of any magnitude neutral rights would 
probably not be respected; if we insisted 
upon them we would only be drawn into 
the war (75-I-1784). Not only might we 
be drawn into the war, but we would 
be doing nothing constructive for peace, 
thought Maury Maverick, who said: 

Suppose we go back to the old neutrality and 
insist upon our rights to trade in all the war 
materials, to provide the instruments of human 
destruction to the belligerent nations. Is that 
going to help peace? Is that going to help inter- 
nationai cooperation? It is not. On the other 
hand if we can succeed in getting the new kind 
of neutrality, if we are willing to pay the price of 
it. then we will have made an important con- 
tribution to peace and lessened the danger of 
America’s involvement in war (74-II-1409). 


The desire for a new policy was probably 
best summed up by Josh Lee, who thought 
that here was a chance to establish a 
splendid precedent. Some had said the 
measure would lead us to war. That was 
uncertain; better chance it than take the 
road we knew would lead us there (75- 
I-1796). 

XIII 


America could still have war booms.— 
Finally the undeniable charge was hurled at 
the “cash-and-carry” program that we still 
could have a dangerous war boom. To 
which it was replied that since the measure 
made no attempt to keep us from having 
such a war boom that was hardly a reason 
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for voting against it. Among those who 
thought the “cash-and-carry” program in- 
effective because of this defect was Repre- 
sentative John M. Coffee, D., Wash., who 
said, “The test of neutrality is the willing- 
ness of our lawmakers to extirpate war- 
profits. We fail to do this in the pending 
neutrality bills” (75-I-2297). What ex- 
perience did teach us, thought Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, R., N. D., was that if we 
wanted to stay out of other people’s wars, 
we would have to deny ourselves any taste 
of war profits—even a “cash-and-carry” 
war boom (75-I-3934). 


XIV 


It must be admitted that neither this 
study, nor the debates on which it is based, 
nor, for that matter, the considerations of 
the Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations 
committees can lead to any one set of 
conclusions as to what should constitute 
the neutrality policy of the United States. 
As Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach, D., 
Wash., once pointed out in commenting on 
a speech by Vandenberg, the fact that the 
Michigan Senator, who for years had been 
earnestly studying the question, could dis- 
agree with others who had likewise been 
earnestly considering that field, was proof 
enough that neutrality was a complex prob- 
lem. 

Yet Josh Lee seems to have had logic 
on his side when he said that we had better 
adopt a new course than retain the time- 
tried one which we knew would lead us 
to war. Any neutrality program ideally 
should be mandatory enough to be as little 
affected as possible by pressure groups and 
to remove from one man the awful respon- 
sibility of juggling with the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens. At the same time it should 
be discretionary enough to allow for chang- 
ing circumstances pertinent to its applica- 
tion. It should further cover those roads 
which experience seemingly has taught us 
lead to war: loans and credits to belliger- 
ents, loss of American lives and property, 
and war booms. There seems to be nothing 
other than a complete embargo, or a 
“quota” system covering commodities ex- 
ported to belligerents, which could circum- 
vent the latter. A complete embargo might 
well prove more disastrous than war itself, 
and the second suggestion too difficult and 
cumbersome of operation to be effective. 
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Nevertheless, incomplete as any policy 
must therefore be, Congress assembled in 
the autumn of 1939 for the express pur- 
pose of reconsidering the matter and adopt- 
ing what international equity required 
should be a relatively stable policy. This 
special session was heralded as one which 
would bring forth an unusually brilliant 
debate, yet such a pyrotechnic of forensics 
failed to materialize. This was due partly 
to the fact that the arguments soon be- 
came repetitious and even more to the fact 
that there were no great issues at stake. 
The only point upon which there was 
more than a passing difference of opinion 
was the question of repeal of the arms 
embargo and while this excited a tremend- 
ous amount of popular comment it was 
soon evident that basically the non-re- 
pealers were not poles apart from their 
opponents. It was a question of method, 
not principle. 

The Neutrality Act of 1939 as finally 
passed embodied the general observations 
of a preceding paragraph. Its provisions 
were clear and definite and once invoked 
were automatic in operation. Either Con- 
gress or the President could declare the 
existence of a state of war but the latter 
only had the power to apply the act if 
he thought it necessary for the peace and 
security of the American people. This did 
not constitute a too large grant of dis- 
cretion as no President could be expected 
long to hold out against Congressional and 
popular opinion that a given war endan- 
gered America. A certain amount of exec- 
utive discretion was left relative to the 
invocations of certain of the lesser pro- 
visions. The Act definitely prohibited 
loans and credits to belligerent govern- 
ments or their agents and attempted to 
curtail the loss of American lives and 
property by forbidding American travel 
in belligerent ships or war zones as well 
as American commerce within these war 
zones. It did provide for a strict “cash- 
and-carry”, or more correctly, “title-and- 
carry” embargo on all commodities to bel- 
ligerents. The other pertinent provisions 
may be quickly summarized; (1) a non- 
operative clause in instances where the 
Monroe Doctrine would be involved; (2) 
a prohibition against the direct or indirect 
collection of funds for belligerents except 
for humanitarian purposes; (3) the re- 
taining with its present functions of the 
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National Munitions Control Board; and 
(4) the regulation at Presidential dis- 
cretion of the use of our waters by sub- 
marines and armed merchantmen. 

That the stress and strain of the present, 
or some future war, may crack the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 wide open proving it 
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inefficient and ineffective must readily be 
granted, but the impression remains that 
as a nation we are much better equipped 
than ever before to avoid the strife of 
Europe and to guarantee that for this 
country there need be “no blackout of 
peace.” 




















A New Foreign Policy for the 
United States 


By GRAHAM STUART 


(Dr. Stuart has been Professor of Political Science in Stanford University since 1924. He is 
the author of French Foreign Policy; The Governmental System of Peru; The Tachna-Arica 
Dispute; American Diplomatic and Consular Practice.—Editor) 


T IS an accepted maxim that a state’s 
foreign policy is established upon self 
interest, but to be successful today it is 
equally essential that the self interest be 
enlightened. The intelligent statesman ap- 
preciates this fact, but in a democracy he 
cannot be sure that his constituents do; 
hence what he does must seem right as well 
as be right. Unfortunately in many in- 
stances he feels that it is safer politically 
to seem right and therefore acts accord- 
ingly. In the United States to trot out the 
old shibboleths of isolation and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and give them a good groom- 
ing can do no harm politically, even though 
they manifestly do not fit the existing situ- 
ation, where democracies are facing totali- 
tarian regimes excellently equipped with 
fleets of tanks and bombing planes. 


I 


It has often been alleged that the United 
States does not possess a foreign policy, due 
to the separation of powers in our system 
of government. In the words of a shrewd 
Washington observer, the president pro- 
poses, the Senate disposes, while the coun- 
try dozes. But today the American citizen 
is decidedly awake, for he realizes that his 
own security is tied up with his country’s 





foreign policy. Mussolini’s brutal brigand- 
age in Ethiopia, the bloody campaign of 
the Japanese militarists in China, the shock- 
ing seizure of Czechoslovakia under the 
Nazi flag of the double cross followed by 
the ruthless pillage of Poland, and now 
the dastardly attack by the Bolshevik bully 
upon his inoffensive Democratic neighbor 
Finland, have brought home to Mr. John 
Citizen of the United States that the world 
has not been made safe for democracy. In 
fact, he realizes very clearly that demo- 
cratic Jaissez faire is not able to cope ef- 
fectively with the real politik of dictator 
states. Therefore, a new foreign policy 
would seem to be in order to meet changed 
conditions—a foreign policy based upon the 
fundamental principle of “safety first’’. 

It can hardly be denied that from the 
very beginning of American history self- 
preservation has been the keystone of 
United States foreign policy. Isolation 
and the Monroe Doctrine were part and 
parcel of it. But with increased strength, 
security began to be taken for granted and 
the emphasis veered to the protection of 
American interests abroad. The Monroe 
Doctrine was extended to include dollar 
diplomacy in the Caribbean and United 
States hegemony in Latin America. We 
promulgated the new policy of the Open 
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Door in the Far East. Our rights as neu- 
trals on the high seas were so sacred that 
we were willing to go to war if necessary 
to protect them. 

Our experience in the World War made 
a profound change in American public 
opinion. Our disillusionment as to the 
technique of world politics was complete. 
The death of democratic ideals, the rise of 
bellicose nationalism, the flagrant violation 
of the pledges for a just peace have made 
the United States a bit cynical. The un- 
paid debts, the refusal to limit armaments 
have made us tend towards greater isola- 
tion. But above all, the lesson of the 
World War was its terrible cost and utter 
futility. It undermined the foundations of 
civilization to no purpose. Within a decade 
of the peace every unselfish, constructive 
effort and intention had disappeared. The 
results were wholly bad, and our rejection 
of the League helped make them worse. 


II 


The attitude of the American citizen to- 
day towards war is aptly expressed by the 
fool in an old Italian fable. Petrarch was 
walking in the outskirts of Florence when 
the court fool approached and asked him 
why the troops were leaving. Petrarch in- 
formed him that war had just been declared 
with Pisa. ‘“Won’t the war be ended by 
peace?” asked the fool. “Why talk of 
peace,” replied Petrarch, “when the war is 
just beginning?” “But,” said the fool, “no 
war is eternal, peace comes ultimately. 
Why not make peace before beginning 
war.” Petrarch was stumped for an ade- 
quate answer. 

The fundamental basis, then, of our new 
American foreign policy is to keep out of 
war. But how to do so? The old fetish 
of isolation doesn’t seem to work any 
longer, our long established policy of neu- 
trality got, us into two wars. The Monroe 
Doctrine is obsolete and impossible as a 
unilateral policy, and the Open Door in the 
Far East is maintained more in its breach 
than in its observance. One group seems 
to favor a still greater isolation; another 
feels that we should cooperate with peace 
loving states against the aggressor. While 
we have been debating the question, Japan 
has violated her pledges in the Far East 
and Italy hers in Africa. War has again 
become an instrument of national policy 
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even though undeclared. Senator Reed’s 
sneer at the Kellogg-Briand Pact as an “in- 
ternational kiss’ and Senator Johnson’s 
characterization of it as the quintessence of 
nothingness have unfortunately been justi- 
fied. Nevertheless, the Congress of the 
United States was so disturbed by the in- 
ternational situation that it took time off 
from planning new ways to spend money to 
pass the first of our so-called neutrality 
acts, which was in reality an act aimed to 
keep the United States out of war. 

As is bound to be the case in all legisla- 
tion providing for future contingencies, the 
law has never met existing conditions. 
When the Revolution broke in Spain, it 
was found that the law didn’t cover civil 
wars. The act was therefore amended to 
meet the new situation. The following 
year in 1937 the law was again thoroughly 
revised, yet its application to the unde- 
clared war in the Far East seemed to be so 
contrary to public policy that the President 
refused to apply it. One new provision of 
the revised law, the cash and carry clause, 
carried such a potential threat to the for- 
eign commerce of the United States and 
our newly established merchant fleet that 
it was limited to the duration of two years. 

With the clearly visible threat of war in 
the spring of 1939, President Roosevelt re- 
quested a revised act which might give the 
President greater discretion in the conduct 
of our foreign policy. This suggestion was 
the more reasonable in that the cash and 
carry provision expired on May 31, 1939, 
and the United States would then be in 
the anomalous situation where we could 
ship every kind of contraband of war ex- 
cept guns, ammunition, and airplanes to all 
belligerents, and do it in our own vessels, 
the very situation which Congress wished 
to avoid. But the Congress thought it 
knew more than the executive about the 
world situation, and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was certain that war 
would not occur before the next session of 
the Congress. Apparently Hitler failed to 
read their opinion because war broke out 
the following September. President Roose- 
velt called a special session of the Congress 
and recommended a return to the principles 
of international law, but realizing that the 
Congress was determined to limit his con- 
trol of foreign policy, he agreed to compro- 
mise on an enlarged cash and carry pro- 
vision which would cover arms, ammuni- 
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tion, and planes, as well as other materials. 
After a million more words of discussion 
the Congress passed the existing law, which 
repealed the arms embargo, but restricted 
any distinction being made between aggres- 
sor and victim, and renounced all rights of 
American merchantmen to do business with 
belligerent nations. All commerce with bel- 
ligerents must be for spot cash and be trans- 
ported in foreign ships. 


Ill 


Again as in the past the law is not en- 
tirely satisfactory and because it would 
penalize the victim, it has not yet been ap- 
plied either in the Far East or in the strug- 
gle between Finland and the U.S.S.R. Yet 
we can still ship munitions to Japan, but 
not to China, because Japan peacefully 
occupies the China coast. Congressman 
Bland, chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine, has estimated the 
losses to the United States as a result of 
the restrictions placed upon American ship- 
ping to be 52% million dollars of gross 
revenues plus another 30 odd million dol- 
lars for goods normally bought and services 
regularly performed in the United States. 
Incidentally the U. S. government has in- 
vested 195 million dollars in vessels in the 
eight foreign trade routes abandoned. The 
law has already produced many unforeseen 
ridiculous situations. A United States firm 
shipping office supplies to its Paris branch 
must transfer ownership to a French clerk 
or office boy before they can be sent. An 
American pilot flying a plane to Canada 
must descend, push the plane across the 
border, transfer title, and then fly to his 
destination. 

But the financial losses and the petty 
inconveniences are not so important as the 
fact that the law places the United States 
on the shelf as regards its influence towards 
the maintenance of peace. Aggressor na- 
tions now know in advance that they can 
attack weak non-industrial states with im- 
punity, certain that neither materials of de- 
fense on credit, nor transportation of sup- 
plies in American ships is available to their 
victims from the United States providing 
war is formally declared. 

From this experience alone it should be 
evident that our new foreign policy should 
be as flexible as possible, and not restricted 
within a legislative straitjacket. The con- 
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stitution has wisely given to the President 
the control to leave as much discretion as 
possible in his hands to meet contingencies 
as they arise. The United States could and 
should be a vital factor in contemporary 
world politics, but its potential power is at 
present seriously handicapped by Congres- 
sional hindrance of executive action. A for- 
eign policy carried on by the President is 
bound to be more intelligent, since he has 
the advice of the specialists in the Depart- 
ment of State and the far flung Foreign 
Service to advise him, and he can meet the 
problems as they arise in a pragmatic and 
realistic fashion. 
IV 


In no field has our ancient and honorable 
foreign policy of the past become more 
clearly outmoded than in our relations with 
Latin America. The Monroe Doctrine 
which for more than a century has been 
religiously maintained as a unilateral pres- 
idential policy based solely and fundamen- 
tally upon security for the United States, 
has now become a multilateral doctrine 
aiming at continental solidarity and de- 
fense. Instead of repelling European threats 
to our peace and safety by executive dictum, 
we now consult with twenty other re- 
publics for the defense of the western hem- 
isphere. Whereas formerly we reserved and 
exercised the right of intervention at will 
in the entire Caribbean area, we have 
now renounced such rights even in our 
nearby protegé, Cuba. The Big Brother 
has become the Good Neighbor, the Golden 
Rule has taken the place of the Big Stick. 
The name Roosevelt, with changed initials, 
stands for a fair deal rather than a threat. 
Our marines are at home, the Platt Amend- 
ment is ancient history, little Panama re- 
ceives her payments for the Canal lease 
in gold dollars instead of the paper that 
must satisfy our other creditors. We even 
purchase Mexico’s silver to keep her sol- 
vent, after she confiscates millions of dollars 
worth of our land and oil. The imperial- 
istic Yankee, whose fiat was once law on 
the western hemisphere, is paying penance 
for past sins, in a sincere effort to gain the 
good will of his neighbors. The results of 
the recent conference at Panama would 
seem to indicate that the Good Neighbor 
policy has at last borne fruit. 

The achievement of this new policy of 
continental solidarity, of mutual consulta- 
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tion instead of individual action, is a very 
recent development of American foreign 
policy. The cornerstone was laid in 1929, 
when the United States agreed to settle all 
its disputes with Latin America either by 
arbitration or conciliation. However, the 
real foundation was constructed at Monte- 
video in 1933, when the United States 
categorically accepted a non-intervention 
policy without reservations. The frame- 
work was erected at Buenos Aires three 
years later, when the twenty-one republics 
of the western world agreed to consult with 
a view to cooperative action whenever the 
peace of the American republics should be 
threatened. The Declaration of Lima in 
1938 not only reaffirmed these principles 
but provided the means for quick and ef- 
fective consultation. The Panama Con- 
ference of last September showed how 
solid was the structure. 

When the representatives of the twenty- 
one republics met in Panama City Septem- 
ber 23, 1939, Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles, who headed the United 
States delegation, well expressed the senti- 
ments of the conference when he charac- 
terized it as ‘a meeting of American neigh- 
bors to consider in a moment of grave emer- 
gency, the peaceful measures which they 
may feel it wise to adopt . . . so as best 
to insure their national interests and the 
collective interests of the nations of the 
New World”. The Conference went reso- 
lutely to work and completed its labors 
within a week. Although it worked along 
the three lines of neutrality, economic co- 
operation, and maintenance of peace, its 
most original and drastic action occurred 
in relation to the protection of waters ad- 
jacent to the shores of the American con- 
tinent from belligerent activities. By a 
joint resolution entitled the Declaration of 
Panama, the American republics declared 
that as long as they are neutral, they are 
by inherent right entitled to have those 
waters adjacent to the American continent 
free from the commission of any hostile act 
by a non-American belligerent. The re- 
markable feature of the resolution was the 
promulgation of a protective zone approxi- 
mately 300 miles wide, encircling the entire 
continent south of Canadian territorial 
waters. Apparently no extension of the 
three mile marginal sea was contemplated ; 
the intent rather was an extension of the 
adjacent waters as an essential means of 
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self-protection. Such a policy is not en- 
tirely novel, since international law affords 
examples of more limited extensions to en- 
force a state’s quarantine regulations, its 
customs laws, its fisheries, and particularly 
its protection. 

The crux of the problem, however, lay in 
its enforcement. Belligerent states fighting 
for their existence have invariably cur- 
tailed the recognized rights of neutrals. 
Would they accept such an extreme ex- 
tension of neutral rights by mere obiter 
dictum? The British Admiralty in suave 
diplomatic language immediately gave no- 
tice that they would not. The battle with 
the Graf von Spee within sight of the 
shores of Montevideo and its subsequent 
scuttling was a flagrant violation. Al- 
though it had been publicly stated that no 
armed patrol or rigid enforcement by naval 
vessels was contemplated, it was expected 
that the belligerents would appreciate the 
reasonableness of the request. To reen- 
force this attitude, the American republics 
sent a vigorous protest against the von Spee 
engagement, threatening to prohibit bel- 
ligerent vessels from supplying themselves 
or repairing damages in American ports if 
they have previously committed warlike 
acts within America’s zone of security. 
Such a policy would be more than a mere 
idle threat. 

From this brief survey of the United 
States foreign policy in the Western Hem- 
isphere it can be seen how far we have 
progressed towards cooperation with our 
Latin American neighbors since the not too 
distant period when a Chilean writer could 
truthfully say, ‘““Two things unite all Span- 
ish America: a common language and a 
common hatred of the United States”. To- 
day they cheer President Cerda of Chile 
as the “Roosevelt of Chile.” Even though 
suspicion and fear of the Colossus of the 
North have not disappeared throughout 
Latin America, they have diminished re- 
markably, and the new foreign policy of 
the United States must carry on with the 
Roosevelt-Hull-Welles policy of consulta- 
tion and cooperation with our neighbors 
to the south. 

V 


Closely allied with the Good Neighbor 
policy is our reciprocal trade agreement 
program. It is almost incomprehensible to 
understand the attitude of sane American 
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citizens who have rejoiced at the recent 
failure of our proposed trade agreement 
with Argentina. Perhaps they fail to realize 
that Germany crowded us out of first place 
as trader with Chile in 1937, with Brazil 
in 1938, and would have done the same in 
Argentina in 1939, if it had not been for 
the war. It used to be said that trade fol- 
lowed the flag; today it is known that trade 
both follows and precedes propaganda of 
the most dangerous type. The German 
trader not only sells his goods, he peddles 
anti-Yankee propaganda just as efficiently. 
The Hawley-Smoot tariff and our quaran- 
tine of Argentine beef gave him plenty of 
ammunition. The result has been the im- 
position of a series of discriminatory meas- 
ures by the Argentine government which 
have surcharged American imports up to 
20% and which culminated only in 1939 
by a threat to cut all imports from the 
United States by 40%. When it is realized 
that in spite of discriminations we sold 
Argentina about twenty-five million dollars 
worth of cars and trucks in 1938 the situ- 
ation deserves consideration. 

The trade agreement program which ends 
in June, 1940, unless it is extended by the 
Congress, has been made a cardinal feature 
of the Good Neighbor program. Eleven 
of the nineteen agreements now in effect 
have been made with Latin American re- 
publics. The first of these agreements was 
made with Cuba in August, 1934, so that 
we have a fairly long period over which to 
evaluate the results. They have been ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to both our agricul- 
ture and our industry. Let us give just a 
few examples. Hog lard imports into Cuba 
from the United States increased from 
$500,000 in 1933 to four million dollars in 
1938; over the same period rice jumped 
from $100,000 to five million dollars. Au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and chassis from $500,- 
000 to three and a quarter million dollars. 
Or to summarize, during the four years 
1935-1938, Cuban imports from the United 
States averaged seventy-two million dol- 
lars, that is, 300% more than in the cal- 
endar year preceding the agreement. When 
it is realized that 70% of our imports from 
Cuba is cane sugar which we cannot raise 
as cheaply or in sufficient quantity in our 
own country, the advantage of the re- 
markable increase in exports is evident. 

A report from the Department of Com- 
merce just published shows that for the 
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first eleven months of 1939 there was a 5% 
gain of American shipments to trade agree- 
ment countries as compared with the same 
period of 1938, while exports to non-agree- 
ment countries declined 8%. 

However, although foreign policy must 
realistically rest upon enlightened self- 
interest, the trade agreement policy has 
certain additional fundamental advantages 
looking towards the creation of a world 
where free nations can live and trade to- 
gether in peace and friendship. With un- 
flagging courage and patience Secretary 
Hull has attempted to stem the tide flowing 
towards nationalistic autarchy, whose only 
outlet is war. If America is to make any 
contribution whatsoever to the development 
of a permanent peace, it must be along 
economic rather than political lines. In 
his famous report on world economic con- 
ditions, Paul von Zeeland, one time premier 
of Belgium, gives America’s trade agree- 
ment program as the most effective con- 
structive effort towards world cooperation 
in the post-war world. 

After all we live today in an age of 
science, but although we have many politi- 
cal scientists, we have mighty little science 
in politics. The trade agreement procedure 
is scientific to the last degree and elimi- 
nates partisan politics. Hearings are pub- 
lic and open to all. The men who draft 
these treaties may vote in various ways 
politically, but their work is solely eco- 
nomic. The former logrolling, backscratch- 
ing methods which produced the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of abominations have been 
replaced by a carefully worked out pro- 
cedure based upon the economic welfare of 
the United States as a whole. William 
Allen White, that stalwart Republican, 
writing in the Emporia Gazette on Janu- 
ary 18, 1940, declared that “Unless there 
can be among civilized nations of the 
world some basis of negotiation whereby 
each nation can develop its own economic 
strength under its own peculiar geography 
and in its own economic position there is 
no hope of peace. ... This is no time 
for partisan talk of local advantage. The 
prosperity of our nation depends upon the 
peace of the world. If America cannot 
take the larger view the hope of the world 
is blasted.” It is to be hoped that the Re- 
publican presidential white hopes will take 
notice of this sound advice. 
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VI 

The last feature to be considered of our 
new foreign policy and one which should 
be stressed very strongly, is the need for 
greater support on the part of both the 
public and the Congress of our State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. Former 
Secretary Hughes aptly designated skillful 
diplomacy as preventive medicine. Un- 
fortunately the man in the street not only 
looks askance at diplomatic medicine but 
he is equally suspicious of the physicians 
who prescribe it. He doesn’t seem to 
realize that the Department of State is our 
Department of Peace, the agency of the 
United States whose principal function is 
to eliminate causes of friction before they 
become acute danger spots. The Congress 
will blithely spend billions of dollars for 
the army and navy as a protection against 
war but balk at a few millions to be used 
for the prevention of war. Yet our de- 
fense depends upon our foreign policy, and 
our foreign policy depends upon the State 
Department and the Foreign Service. 
Without able representatives in all parts 
of the world to observe conditions and 
events, and report them accurately and 
intelligently, it is manifestly impossible 
for a government to carry on its interna- 
tional relations wisely and effectively. <A 
diplomat is no longer a spy sent abroad 
to lie for his country. He is rather a 
minister of peace who must always tell the 
truth, sometimes forcefully but always 
graciously. 

But by the very nature of diplomacy, 
secrecy is sometimes necessary. Yet se- 
crecy invariably promotes suspicion, and 
suspicion is a dangerous commodity. In 
a democratic system secrecy is particularly 
resented. The people are sovereign and 
the representatives of the people are jealous 
of their prerogatives. Therefore, there is 
always friction between the Congress and 
the State Department. When this attitude 
interferes with the effective conduct of for- 
eign policy, as is so often the case, it be- 
comes a serious handicap to democratic 
government. 

The difficulty of obtaining a loan for 
Finland illustrates this lack of close co- 
operation between the executive and the 
legislative branch on a question of foreign 
policy, where prompt action is the very 
essence of the requirement. The executive 
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favors it, the legislators individually are for 
it, the people overwhelmingly support it, it 
violates neither national nor international 
law, and the loan would be repaid. But 
of even greater consequence, it would help 
a weak democratic country to protect her- 
self against an aggressor state, guilty of a 
flagrant violation of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact which we conceived and sponsored. 
Yet after a month of parliamentary side- 
stepping, the government of the United 
States had difficulty in deciding which com- 
mittee in Congress should take jurisdiction. 
When we compare these dilatory tactics to 
the efficient way in which the Panay inci- 
dent was handled, where the executive and 
the State Department assumed complete 
jurisdiction, the disadvantage of too much 
Congressional interference is evident. 

Therefore, one outstanding requirement 
of a new foreign policy is a better under- 
standing and a closer cooperation between 
the executive and legislative departments. 
When Senator Pittman, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
publicly declares in a statement to the press 
that the people of the United States do not 
like the governments of Germany and 
Japan, and threatens a boycott, it doesn’t 
help the State Department which has been 
carrying on negotiations quietly to achieve 
the same result which the Senator desires. 
There are times when frankness of speech 
is desirable as shown by Ambassador Grew’s 
recent utterance, “straight from the horse’s 
mouth,” before the America-Japan Society 
in Tokyo. But the time and occasion 
must be carefully chosen. 


VII 


One method to bring about a better re- 
lationship would be to have public opinion 
give greater support to our Department of 
Peace. When it is remembered that the 
entire Department receives less than three 
million dollars a year for its support at 
home, and the total cost to the government, 
including the Foreign Service, is about 
twelve million dollars a year, it is evident 
that the Department can neither pay ade- 
quate salaries nor can it permit a sufficient 
number of its officers to devote their time 
to the formulation of a permanent policy. 
It hardly seems reasonable at such a critical 
time as the present to run our entire For- 
eign Service and our number one depart- 
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ment for four years on less than we spend 
to build one first-class battleship. 

As regards the type of foreign policy to 
be formulated, one essential requirement 
is that it be flexible. A static formula, 
hedged in by legislative restrictions, is not 
only ineffectual, it is dangerous. To talk 
of isolation as recommended by Washing- 
ton back in 1796, in an era of radio and 
clipper air-ships is bordering on the ridicu- 
lous. The well worn clichés of no en- 
tangling alliances and the Monroe Doctrine 
may sound well in political stump speeches, 
but they are of little value in dealing with 
heavily armed aggressor states. Foreign 
policy must be realistic; it must be pat- 
terned to fit our present needs, therefore 
it cannot be static. Our constitutional 
fathers were wise when they gave the Presi- 
dent large powers in determining foreign 
policy and conducting foreign relations. 
Let us return these powers to him unen- 
cumbered by shortsighted legislative te- 
strictions. 

Finally, our new foreign policy must be 
as far as possible a policy productive of 
permanent peace. It must be based upon 
fundamental principles of international law 
as recognized through the centuries by civi- 
lized states. Secretary Hull has realized 
this necessity and has expressed it cogently 
and effectively. A statement of these prin- 
ciples entitled “Fundamental Principles of 
National Policy” was transmitted to every 
government of the world on January 16, 
1937. An overwhelming majority expressed 
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their support of them and the League of 
Nations approved the statement. These 
principles deserve reiteration. Paraphrased, 
they are: 


1. The United States constantly and con- 
sistently advocates maintenance of peace. 

2. We advocate abstinence by all nations 
from use of force in pursuit of policy. 

3. We advocate adjustment of problems 
in international relations by peaceful proc- 
esses of negotiation. 

4. We advocate faithful observance of 
international agreements. 

5. Upholding the sanctity of agreements, 
we believe in treaty revision by orderly 
processes. 

6. We advocate equality of commercial 
opportunity and the removal of excessive 
barriers in international trade. 

7. While avoiding entangling commit- 
ments, we believe in cooperative effort by 
peaceful means. 


The substance of these principles was 
accepted as a Declaration of American 
principles by the twenty-one republics at 
the Eighth International Conference of 
American States at Lima, Peru, in Decem- 
ber, 1938. They are the basic principles 
of any future successful foreign policy for 
the United States. They might well serve 
as America’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom in its 
conduct of foreign relations. We can do no 
better than to set them up as the basis of 
our new foreign policy today. 





The eighth American Scientific Congress is 
scheduled to be held in Washington, May 10-14. 
This congress will be one of the events in the 
celebration of the founding of the Pan American 
Union fifty years ago. 


The Experiment in International Living, a so- 
ciety which for eight years has made arrange- 
ments for American students to live for a time in 
the summer in European homes, is arranging this 
year for visits to Japan and countries in the Ameri- 
can continent. The purpose of these visits is 
friendly understanding of people in other coun- 
tries. Return visits to American homes during 
the Christmas holidays have sometimes been pos- 
sible. 


The Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union recently announced that it would 
loan books for short periods to accredited public 
libraries, governmental and institutional libraries, 
for purposes of research. Certain reasonable regu- 
lations accompany the offer. 


The Inter-American Neutrality Committee as- 
sembled in mid-January at Rio de Janeiro. By 
a decision of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union countries represented at this con- 
ference are the same as those represented on 
the committee of Experts on the codification of 
international law, with the addition of Venezuela, 
on whose initiative the neutrality committee was 
formed. 
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T IS a commonplace that modern wars 
affect neutrals as well as belligerents. 
No better illustration can be given than the 
experience of the Latin American republics 
during the World War and at the present 
time when a second World War threatens 
mankind. Wars temporarily stimulate the 
demand for a wide range of materials but 
particularly, of course, that for goods which 
can be used directly in making munitions 
or in military operations. 

The countries of Latin America can be 
drawn upon for major quantities of sup- 
plies in this group, such as natural nitrates, 
copper, and petroleum. They furnished 
great shipments of all three in the first 
World War and they will do so in the pres- 
ent conflict. It is interesting to see, how- 
ever, the conditions under which the con- 
tributions will be made for technological 
changes in industry and discoveries of new 
sources of supply in Latin America and 
other regions of the world have changed 
the competition in the markets of the world 
for these three key products. Latin Amer- 
ica through them will influence the outcome 
profoundly as in the last war, but in sharply 
contrasted manner. 


I 


In 1914 Chile held, as she does now, 
practically a monopoly of the production 
of natural nitrates. Though bi-product 
nitrogen products were already produced 
in rising quantities, these natural nitrates 
had established themselves as the basis of 
the manufacture of high explosives. They 
were also already being used extensively in 
the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Control of the Chilean nitrate supply 
would therefore be a matter of capital im- 
portance for the belligerents. Early in the 
contest German influence in southern South 
America was brought to an end at the Battle 
of the Falklands and thereafter the Allies 
throughout the war drew heavily upon 
Chilean nitrate supplies for the manufac- 
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Editor) 


turing of their explosives. Fortunately for 
them, too, the Panama Canal was opened 
in 1914, thus furnishing a more convenient 
shipping route for nitrate supplies than 
they would have had if the ships carrying 
the product had had to go around Cape 
Horn. 

How much Chilean nitrates contributed 
to the outcome of the conflict it is, of course, 
impossible to say, but it is clear that the 
Allies would have been in very much less 
favorable circumstances if there had been 
no nitrates available. Chileans, indeed, are 
sometimes prompted to say that “Chile won 
the war for the Allies.” 

But luck in securing control of supplies 
of nitrates was not all on the side of the 
Allies. At the beginning of the war some 
nitrogen was already being recovered from 
the air, in which there is a practically in- 
exhaustible supply. Fortunately for Ger- 
many, just as the war came, an Austrian 
professor was bringing to attention a new 
method of securing nitrates from the at- 
mosphere which produced them much more 
cheaply than any method previously used. 
The Germans developed the use of the proc- 
ess on a large scale. Thus they obtained 
their materials for explosives through a new 
technological development and were able 
to wage war in spite of being shut off from 
trade in nitrates with Chile. 

The role of nitrates in the current war 
will again be great but the supplies now 
available stand in sharp contrast to those 
in 1914-1918. Chile continues to be an 
important supplier but none of the great 
powers is content to rely on a source of sup- 
ply so distant. All of the more important 
nations have turned their attention to be- 
coming self-sufficient in this primary war 
material. Air nitrate plants have thus 
sprung up which seek to assure supply for 
fertilizers and commercial explosives in 
time of peace and to make certain that the 
military needs for nitrates can be met 
through domestic manufacture in time of 
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war. Nitrate plants are now supported for 
military quite as much as economic rea- 
sons. As a result the capacity to produce 
nitrate products is now over twice the peace 
time consumption. Hence Chile will be in 
a far less commanding position in the 
nitrate markets in the current conflict than 
was the case in 1914. 


II 


Comparable changes have come between 
the years 1914-1918 and the present in the 
supplies of copper, another essential war 
material. In the first period copper was 
still distinctively an American metal. The 
United States was the greatest producer, 
but in Mexico, Peru and especially Chile 
there were great supplies, indeed Chile alone 
is still credited with over a third of the 
known copper resources of the world. These 
Latin American supplies were heavily 
drawn upon, they were in fact just under- 
going in the war years a rapid new develop- 
ment on the basis of low grade ores which 
new technological processes had made it 
profitable to work. So heavy copper ship- 
ments from the west coast to the allies 
paralleled those of nitrates and contributed 
to the outcome of the war. 

But in 1939 conditions in copper produc- 
tion have also changed. Of course no coun- 
try can become so independent of other for- 
eign supplies as it may in nitrates, for 
copper can not be drawn out of the air. But 
in the years since the first World War great 
copper resources have been discovered in 
parts of the world which formerly yielded 
little or none at all. 

There has been a rapidly rising produc- 
tion of copper in Canada, especially in ores 
which also bear silver. In Africa also new 
developments have taken place in the Bel- 
gian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 

As a result the world no longer relies so 
heavily upon the United States and Chile 
for its copper supplies. Indeed the produc- 
tion in Africa is in current years greater 
than that in Chile. Copper is less distinc- 
— an American metal than it was in 

4. 

Great Britain, one of the belligerents, 
finds its supplies of empire copper greatly 
increased. In 1914 it had under the British 
flag a production of some 40,000 tons, but 
in 1939 the yield is estimated at 583,000 
tons. France has no important copper pro- 
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duction. But clearly the Allies will not be 
forced to depend so greatly on copper from 
outside their own borders as was the case 
in 1914, though the great Latin American 
production which in 1938 reached 445,414 
tons will again contribute heavily to war- 
time needs. 
III 


The importance of petroleum in war will 
again be emphasized. In 1913 the total 
world petroleum production was only 385 
million barrels. It is now over two billion. 
Gasoline was still a relatively new means 
of motive power for transport. Mechanized 
warfare was only beginning its development 
and the navies of the world were still shift- 
ing from coal to oil as fuel. The first world 
war was indeed the first important conflict 
in which petroleum played a major role. It 
was won, as has often been said, “on a wave 
of oil.” 

The United States was then the greatest 
petroleum supplier, as indeed it still is, pro- 
ducing, in current years, two-thirds of the 
world’s consumption. But the output of 
Mexican oil was rapidly increasing. Mex- 
ico furnished large quantities to the bellig- 
erents. By 1921 it was the second greatest 
supplier to the world. Had it not been 
for the revolution within Mexico itself dur- 
ing the war years it would have turned out 
even greater quantities. 

But the petroleum outlook has since been 
greatly changed. The far east and the 
middle east have been added to the list of 
major producers and a greatly increased 
traffic from these areas now passes through 
the Mediterranean to Europe. Remark- 
able changes in the oil industry have mean- 
while occurred in Latin America also. Two 
new areas, Venezuela, for a time second 
and now third among world producers, and 
Colombia have moved into the rank of 
major exporters. Neither had advanced 
into commercial production in the World 
War. In fact, in current years Latin Amer- 
ican countries, though still yielding far less 
than the United States, have become the 
greatest contributors to international trade. 
In 1937 they exported 247,494,000 barrels 
of petroleum as compared to 187,819,000 
barrels from the United States. 

These countries are therefore now in a 
position to contribute in a very important 
manner to the much greater demands for 
petroleum which may be expected to arise 
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if the new World War lasts long. Here, 
too, as in copper supplies, Great Britain 
stands in much more independent position 
than in 1914. There were then only 385,- 
000 metric tons produced in the British 
Empire, but the estimate for 1939 is 272,- 
044,000 tons. In spite of this relative in- 
dependence of the British, however, oil 
from these Caribbean countries will again 
be in great demand, especially if the sub- 
marine campaign should cut down available 
shipping, for the British oil areas are much 
more distant and deliveries therefore slower. 

Mexican oil production in the new war, 
as in the World War, stands in a peculiar 
position. Then the contribution which 
Mexico could make to supplies was limited 
by the armed conflict going on in its own 
borders. This time it is perhaps even more 
to be limited by the legal conflict which is 
in process over ownership of the producing 
oil lands. 

In March, 1938, the Mexican govern- 
ment expropriated practically all of the for- 
eign companies operating in Mexican oil. 
Those affected were British-Dutch interests 
and companies financed from United States 
capital. Both thereafter took measures to 
prevent the sale of Mexican oil. This they 
sought on many grounds, among them that 
the properties from which the oil came were 
wrongfully taken from them. 

The result has been that Mexico has 
found its market cut down. It protested 
at first that it wished to sell to the democ- 
racies but France, England and the Dutch 
would not accept shipments and the sales 
were difficult even in the United States. 
Thereafter Mexico turned to the Authori- 
tarian states for a market. Germany thus 
bought 42 per cent of Mexican oil exports 
in the first nine months of 1939. Italy 
bought 12 per cent. Japan made some pur- 
chases but found that tolls through the 
Panama Canal and back to the Pacific made 
Mexican oil too high in price to compete 
with the rates offered in the far east. 

Then in September 1939, came the new 
war and the Mexican export threatened to 
become only a rivulet. The German trade 
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vanished and Italy had little foreign ex- 
change she was willing to use in Mexican 
purchases. Indeed at the beginning of No- 
vember, 1939, the Bank of Mexico reported 
“Not one cargo has been despatched for 
weeks” to any foreign destination. 


IV 


If these conditions continue the course 
of the European war may have influence 
not only on Mexican oil sales but on po- 
litical developments within the republic. 
If Italy, as now seems likely, is not drawn 
into the war on the side of her axis partner, 
oil cargoes for the Allies from the east and 
elsewhere may continue to be available and 
be sufficient to supply their needs. In that 
case the boycott of Mexican oil may go on. 
The failure to sell may cause difficult con- 
ditions for the Mexican treasury, slow down 
the social program, cause compromise on 
the oil issue and disturbance of the Mexican 
national election next July. On the other 
hand if developments make it impossible 
to bring sufficient oil through the Medi- 
terranean the Allies may be forced to buy 
oil wherever they can get it and President 
Cardenas may then have the whip hand. 
He may be able to make the oil companies 
take whatever treatment he is willing to 
give them. 

It has often been said that modern wars 
affect not only those participating directly 
in them but also neutrals, neutrals who are 
close neighbors of the belligerents and 
neutrals far away. The war now going on 
is already furnishing abundant illustrations 
of this truth. It is true also that the out- 
come of a war may depend on neutrals 
quite as much as upon the belligerents and 
this even though the neutrals observe all the 
obligations of neutrality. That may prove 
to be the case in the current contest. Cer- 
tainly the large amounts of materials di- 
rectly of use in war times which Latin 
America stands ready to furnish will be 
one of the factors which, if the war is long, 
will not be a negligible influence in deter- 
mining the outcome. 
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The Struggle for Latin America 


By J. FRED RIPPY 


(Dr. Rippy is professor of history in the University of Chicago. Among his works we note 
the following: Historical Background of the Policy of Isolation; The United States and Mexico; 
Latin America in World Politics; Early Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain in Latin 
America; Historical Evolution of Hispanic America.—Editor) 


HE struggle for Latin America, which 

has caused much excitement in recent 
months, has been a long struggle and is 
likely to continue indefinitely. This writer 
tried to present the main outlines of the 
story in a volume first published in 1928 
under the title of Latin America in World 
Politics. The third and latest edition ap- 
peared in 1938. The following is a sum- 
mary of this important phase of modern 
history. 

I 


The contest started long before the region 
became known as Latin America or even 
as America. The animals struggled with 
their environment and among themselves 
on this segment of the earth for centuries 
before men appeared upon the scene. The 
first members of the human race arrived 
and began their contest with the physical 
environment, the lower animals, and one 
another some fifteen or twenty thousand 
years ago. It is believed that they came 
from Asia—came across the ice of Behring 
Strait to what is now known as Alaska. 
Some remained in the Far North. Others 
soon began the long trek southward toward 
more benevolent climates. Theirs was an 
almost constant warfare. Those who man- 
aged to conquer and hold the most favor- 
able regions eventually began to develop 
what anthropologists and political philoso- 
phers are pleased to call civilizations. 

Shortly before 1500 there existed in 
America five groups of semi-civilized men 
—aggregations scattered all the way from 
New Mexico to Peru. They were sedentary 
agriculturalists with knowledge of the sea- 
sons and of the habits of the planets and 
stars and with skill in art and architecture. 
They knew something of mathematics, sta- 
tistics, medicine, and chemistry, and some 
of them were beginning to write. The five 
semi-civilized groups were the Pueblos of 
New Mexico, the Nahuas (Aztecs) of Mex- 
ico, the Mayas of Yucatan and northern 
Central America, the Chibchas of the 
plateau of Colombia, and the Incas of Peru 
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and parts of Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Argentina. These semi-civilized dwellers 
in America numbered some twenty-five mil- 
lion in 1500. All the rest of the Americans 
at that time were largely roving hunters 
and fishermen. Perhaps there were two or 
three millions of these. 

Such were the men in America at the 
time those of Europe first encountered 
them. The “civilized”? men who discovered 
and explored America and gave it its name 
were the Latins of Europe. They were 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, and to 
some extent Frenchmen. Englishmen 
played little part in the enterprise. 

The Latins came not merely as dis- 
coverers and explorers but also as con- 
querors. A period of bloody warfare fol- 
lowed the year 1492. Spaniards and Portu- 
guese did most of the conquering. By 
1600 the major part of America was already 
Latin America, and Spain claimed most of 
the remainder. All the semi-civilized 
groups were overwhelmed and subjected to 
slavery and serfdom by the Spaniards. The 
Portuguese, and later the French and the 
English, found natives—called Indians 
since the days of Columbus—commonly 
classed as savages or barbarians. They en- 
countered roving tribes scattered widely 
and engaging in agriculture only to a very 
limited extent, tribes who lived mainly on 
game and fish, their diet supplemented by 
wild plants and occasionally by maize or 
manioc. Portugal, France, and England 
conquered no dense native populations. 
They subjected comparatively few of the 
Indians to forced labor. The natives were 
driven back on the frontier and largely 
exterminated. They were not considered 
worth preserving as workers. It was more 
profitable to employ negro slaves imported 
from Africa or indentured servants brought 
from Europe. 

II 


The discovery and conquest of the New 
World by Europeans occurred during the 
period when competitive national states 
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were developing in Europe. For this rea- 
son the European struggle for America was 
not merely a contest between Europeans 
and the natives of America. It was also a 
struggle among the Europeans themselves, 
in which the Indians were usually employed 
as allies by one side and the other. 
Spaniards and Indians fought Portuguese 
and Indians in South America. English- 
men and natives fought Spaniards and 
natives in the Caribbean and the Gulf area. 
Frenchmen and Indians fought Englishmen 
and Indians, or Spaniards and Indians, in 
North America and the Caribbean. The 
Dutch and the Scandinavians also took part 
in the struggle, especially the Dutch, who 
by 1650 occupied colonies from New York 
to north Brazil. 

It was largely a struggle for commerce 
and empire. Its major phase lasted from 
1660 to 1763. During that whole century 
wars in America were almost continuous. 
The long military conflict ended with the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the English 
victorious. The Dutch had long since lost 
everything in America save the islands of 
Curacao, St. Eustatius, and Saba in the 
Caribbean and Dutch Guiana in South 
America. The Swedes had nothing in the 
New World in 1763, but were soon to ac- 
quire St. Bartholomew, which they would 
return to France in 1877. The Danes had 
only the Virgin Islands, but they also pos- 
sessed Iceland and Greenland between Eu- 
rope and America. The French had lost 
all their holdings except French Guiana 
in South America, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
St. Bartholomew, and a part of Hispaniola 
in the Caribbean, and two small islands off 
the coast of Newfoundland. Spain and 
Portugal held in the New World in 1763 
much more territory than did England. At 
that time as in 1600 most of America was 
Latin, and most of America is still Latin. 

During the next sixty-two years impor- 
tant readjustments occurred. In 1783 Eng- 
land lost all the southeastern part of North 
America through the successful revolt of 
thirteen of her colonies—the thirteen which 
soon became the United States of America. 
The revolt owed its success in no small 
measure to French, Spanish, and Dutch aid. 
But England still retained the Canadas, 
British Guiana, and more than a dozen 
small colonies in the Caribbean and adja- 
cent waters: Jamaica, Barbados, the Ber- 
mudas, the Windward Islands, the Leeward 
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Islands, and the rest; and in 1797 Trinidad 
was added to England’s Caribbean posses- 
sions. In the case of France the following 
changes occurred: In 1784 the French mon- 
arch ceded St. Bartholomew to Sweden. 
In 1795 France obtained from Spain the 
remainder of Hispaniola, but lost the whole 
island through a revolt aided by England 
in 1803. In 1800 France recovered Louisi- 
ana, in the great Mississippi Valley, from 
Spain, but sold it to the United States three 
years later. At the end of 1803, therefore, 
the French had only five small possessions 
in America: the two islands near New 
Foundland, Martinique and Guadeloupe in 
the Carribean, and French Guiana in north- 
eastern South America. A few years later 
a great transformation occurred in Spanish 
and Portuguese America. By 1825 Portu- 
gal had definitely lost by process of revolt 
her vast colony of Brazil, all that Portugal 
had ever possessed in America. The same 
year 1825 marked the loss by the same 
process of revolt of all Spain’s possessions 
in America except Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
After that date most of the Americas con- 
sisted of independent nations. Except for 
the Canadas, Alaska—which Russia had 
managed to acquire during the eighteenth 
century—and a number of small mainland 
and insular colonies, the Americas were 
owned and governed by Americans. 


III 


But the struggle for America continued, 
and it was somewhat more of a struggle 
for Latin America than ever. But it was 
mainly a struggle for commerce, invest- 
ment opportunities, and political influence. 
It was less a struggle for empire than it had 
been hitherto. The United States and Eng- 
land continued their contest for the terri- 
torial possession of the Pacific Northwest, 
and the struggle practically ended in 1846 
in a draw with the domain equally divided. 
But in respect to Latin America the terri- 
torial readjustments were unimportant after 
1825 except for the acquisitions of the 
United States at the expense of Mexico. 

In order to understand this European 
territorial status quo in America during the 
nineteenth century and after it is necessary 
to go back to the year 1808. That was 
the year when the independence movement 
began to get under way in Latin America. 
It was the year when Napoleon I initiated 
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his conquest of Spain and Portugal. If he 
had succeeded in his conquest and gained 
control of the seas he would doubtless 
have conquered Spanish and Portuguese 
America also. In that case this vast area 
would have been Latin America still, but 
Latin of the French variety. And the 
United States and France would thereafter 
have been the bitterest enemies instead of 
reasonably cordial friends. 

It was British sea power which prevented 
the Napoleonic conquest of Latin America. 
The same year 1808 was signalized by Eng- 
land’s determination that Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America should either be retained 
by Spain and Portugal or else rule them- 
selves. In general, Great Britain abandoned 
in 1808 all desire to add any part of Latin 
America to the British empire. Only two 
strategic points were seized by the British 
after 1808: the Falkland Islands near the 
southern tip of South America were seized 
in 1833 and British Honduras was acquired 
by a process of gradual encroachment that 
culminated in 1862 in the establishment of 
a full-fledged crown colony. 

But it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that England’s territorial policy in respect 
to Latin America in 1808 and after was 
not merely one of self-restraint. It also 
involved opposition to the seizure of any 
part of Latin America by other powers, 
even including the United States. During 
most of the first period of the territorial 
expansion of the United States, England 
did all she could short of war to prevent 
her American kinsmen from annexing parts 
of Latin America. Indeed, one phase of 
the War of 1812, the British invasion of 
the southern part of the United States, was 
motivated in part by the desire to prevent 
the United States from acquiring the Flor- 
idas from Spain. And England might have 
gone to war to prevent the United States 
from conquering the vast Southwest from 
Mexico if the London government had not 
been restrained by contention and strife 
in Europe. The United States was not 
held in check by England between 1808 
and 1860, but the powers of Europe were. 
France was restrained from American con- 
quests repeatedly, and France was perhaps 
the only European power with American 
ambitions during that epoch. 

The British were pursuing what one may 
term a policy of enlightened self-interest. 
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With industries highly developed and with 
the largest accumulations of capital in the 
world, England preferred an independent 
Latin America. Access to its markets and 
investment opportunities could then be had 
while avoiding the expense of defending 
and governing the region as a group of 
colonies. 

Thus Latin America was shielded from 
European conquest for half a century by 
the British Navy. The achievement was 
easier because of European strife and jeal- 
ousies, which made any American adven- 
tures dangerous, and because of the policy 
of the United States, which was eventually 
formulated as the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 
But to England in the main belongs the 
credit for giving Latin America immunity 
from European attack. 

Territorial conquest being largely ruled 
out between 1808 and 1860, the economic 
struggle went on. The struggle was mainly 
between England, France, and the United 
States, with England usually the winner. 
Most of the capital investments were made 
by Englishmen and the bulk of the trade 
went to England. France and the United 
States trailed considerably behind. 


IV 


Between 1860 and 1914 the United States 
became a more lusty economic competitor 
and a more influential factor in shielding 
Latin America from European conquest. 
The importance of the United States as a 
shield against conquest was revealed during 
the Civil War. While the struggle between 
North and South was in progress France 
invaded Mexico, and Spain not only re- 
occupied the Dominican Republic but en- 
gaged in aggression against the states of 
the Pacific coast of South America. But 
the Latin Americans proved to be effective 
warriors. Spain’s aggressions failed and 
those of France were not yet successful 
when the Civil War in the United States 
came to an end. A crisis in Europe and 
the demonstrated might of the United States 
soon caused the French to abandon Mexico. 
Between 1867 and 1914 no European nation 
defied the Monroe Doctrine which warned 
them not to acquire colonies or political 
controls in Latin America. The territorial 
status quo was maintained except for the 
transfer of the small island of St. Barthol- 
omew from Sweden to France. 
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But the economic competition continued. 
In 1914 England still held first place in 
Latin America as a whole, followed by 
the United States and by Germany, which 
had entered vigorously into the competition 
after 1870. France was then reduced to 
fourth place. Italy had likewise entered 
the field but was of little importance. 
Japan, too, had become a competitor, but 
neither was Japan an important rival. 

The most striking developments in the 
struggle for Latin America between 1870 
and 1914 were the economic gains made 
by Germany and the dominance of the 
United States in the Caribbean area. Ger- 
many, as already intimated, had surpassed 
all other powers in the competition save the 
United States and England. Germany 
was believed also to cherish territorial 
ambitions, or at least the desire for naval 
bases. But whatever may have been the 
wishes of Germany, official Berlin had no 
serious intention of violating the Monroe 
Doctrine. The balance of power in Europe 
was too delicate. Germany was too sus- 
picious of England, France, and Russia 
to risk defiance of the United States. As 
for the United States itself, it had secured 
the major share of the commerce and in- 
vestment opportunities of the Caribbean 
and Gulf region, was making rapid prog- 
ress in the acquisition or control of its 
interoceanic routes and naval bases, had 
expelled Spain from Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and established three protectorates, and 
was on the point of setting up two more. 


V 


The years between the World War and 
the World Depression witnessed further 
advances on the part of the United States 
at the expense of European competitors. 
France and England lost ground and Ger- 
many lost out almost entirely. The posi- 
tion of the United States was dominant 
by 1929. But the United States did not 
have the friendship of Latin American 
peoples. They resented Yankee dominance 
and dreaded Yankee power. 

Beginning with that year the leaders of 
the United States set out to win the friend- 
ship of Latin America. The movement 


was started by Herbert Hoover and the 
Republicans. It was continued by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Democrats. This 
movement for more cordial relations with 
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Latin America was one of history’s happy 
coincidences. It was not motivated by 
threats from Europe. It began before the 
Nazis got control of Germany. Yet it 
was well under way in time to be useful 
in meeting the Nazi threat to Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Between 1933 and 1938 Germany made 
rapid economic strides in Latin America. 
The gains were mainly at the expense of 
England and France, but in some instances 
they were achieved at the expense of the 
United States. The Fascist trade drive 
from Italy also achieved some progress. 
And both Italy and Germany made ad- 
vances in their cultural drives, mainly 
using German and Italian settlers who had 
been migrating to the region for a century. 
But so long as the present war continues 
Germany’s economic thrusts will be sus- 
pended and Germany’s propaganda drive 
will be less effective. The United States 
will make important economic gains at the 
expense of Europe. 

But if the Nazis should win the war 
Germany’s political and economic influence 
in Latin America might be tremendously 
increased. For the United States the pres- 
ent European crisis has implication of vast 
significance. They involve Latin America 
and European possessions adjacent to 
Latin America. With these possessions in 
the hands of England, France, and Hol- 
land, the independent nations of America 
can live calmly and sleep soundly. With 
these possessions in the hands of Nazi 
Germany, all the responsible leaders of 
America would suffer from insomnia. If 
the United States refrains from sending an 
armed expeditionary force to Europe, the 
first contest between the United States 
and Germany may arise with reference to 
these European colonies in the New World. 
If Germany should seize Holland it will 
be felt necessary to prevent the seizure of 
Curagao and Dutch Guiana. If Germany 
should strike down France, it will be con- 
sidered advisable to prevent the transfer 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Gui- 
ana, and other French possessions in Amer- 
ica. If Germany should subdue England, 
Canada and nearly a score of British 
possessions in the Caribbean and else- 
where in the New World would be in- 
volved. It would seem imperative to pre- 
vent their transfer to Germany. The 
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invocation of this no-transfer principle 
might result in hostilities at least in Ameri- 
can waters and the air above them. 

And if a victorious Germany should 
decide to attempt the conquest of some 
of the independent states of Latin Amer- 
ica, the problem would be very grave. The 
United States would doubtless try to de- 
fend Latin America and to secure Latin 
America’s cooperation in this defense. 

If Latin America should again become 
the storm center of world politics, what 
would be its fate? It might form a Latin- 
American league of defense capable of ward- 
ing off aggression, but the effectiveness of 
such a league is doubtful. It might be- 
come the battlefield on which the Fascist 
powers and some of the Latin-American 
nations would engage in hostilities with the 
United States and other Latin-American 
nations. Or the region might join the United 
States in a Pan American defensive alliance. 

If the United States shall continue its 
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good-neighbor policy, the formation of a 
Pan American league of defense will prob- 
ably be the course followed in case of a 
serious threat from aggressive European 
governments. The Latin Americans are 
likely to collaborate with the nation which 
evinces greatest consideration for their 
rights and sensibilities. No other strong 
nation promises them more in this respect. 
They may be expected to join forces with 
the United States unless they should fear 
that the United States has little chance 
to defeat Europe’s aggressors. In that 
case they might try to pick the winner. 
The conclusion of the matter seems clear. 
The United States should persist in its 
good-neighbor policy and look after its 
military, economic, and moral defences. 
If this should be done, aggressions by the 
“dynamic” powers may be prevented en- 
tirely in the New World. At any rate 
prospects of effective resistance will be 
vastly improved. 











Notes in Brief 














Coming among darker reports out of Europe is 
one with a saving touch of fun. Professor A. 
Pictet, of Geneva, has published his observations 
of wild animals at play in the Swiss National Park, 
which was created twenty-five years ago in the 
Lower Engadine. He reports especially the baby 
marmots which play at hide-and-seek and leap- 
frog among the bushes. They also sit up on the 
snow slopes, fold their arms across their breasts 
and coast down to the valleys. Young chamois, 
says Dr. Pictet, watch the marmots and then at- 
tempt the game themselves. These are much 
clumsier, however, and reach the foot of the slope 
with all legs sprawling, only to climb back to the 
top and try again, until finally they succeed in 
landing on all fours. 


The Society for the Protection of Science and 
Learning, founded in London as the Academic 
Assistance Council in May 1933 for the purpose of 
assisting scholars and scientists who because of 
religion, race or opinion were unable to continue 
work in their own country, has secured perma- 
nent positions for 550 scholars in 37 different coun- 
tries, and 330 temporary positions in 25 countries. 





The Swiss Federal Government has authorized 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Army to send a 
medical mission to Finland. The mission, the cost 
of which will be borne by the Swiss medical pro- 
fession, will be made up of doctors who have 
volunteered to go to Finland. 


Before 1914 it was not possible to take a course 
in international relations in any college or univer- 
sity, unless it was one preparing particularly for 
the foreign service. Now such courses are to be 
had in most colleges. The International Studies 
Conference, designed to enable interested parties to 
compare courses and methods in the different uni- 
versities of Europe, held its eleventh and latest 
session in 1938 at Prague. 


The thousandth anniversary of the oldest uni- 
versity in the world according to the bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, New 
York, will be celebrated in 1940. This university 
is Al-Azhar, Mohammedan theological institution, 
in Cairo, Egypt. 


The January Junior Red Cross Journal tells the 
story of Lue Gim Gong, known in Florida as the 
Chinese Burbank, who successfully helped to 
develop a new type of American orange. Both 
the fruit and the man were of foreign origin, trans- 
planted here. “It is this kind of mutual benefit 
that lays the foundation of understanding and 
good-will between nations.” 
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An increased amount of free pamphlet mate- 
rial is announced by the Pan American Union, 
in Washington, to help groups wishing to prepare 
programs for Pan-American Day, April 14. The 
material includes historical and geographical mat- 
ter, games, pageants and plays. 


Before the abrogation of the treaty of commerce 
with Japan, lately, the United States had in opera- 
tion thirty-six commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. The oldest such treaty in force was that 
with Great Britain, signed in 1815. Supplemen- 
tary trade agreements with both Great Britain 
and Canada were put in operation on January 
1, 1940. 


In spite of problems due to war, famine and 
flood, technical education has been improved in 
China with the addition of two engineering col- 
leges, 12 departments, eight divisions, three spe- 
cial arts and crafts schools, a marine college and 
15 special training classes during the past two 
years, according to Mr. Chen Li-fu, Minister of 
Education. 


The New Commonwealth Society of England 
proposed a new objective lately, through Lord 
Davies. It advocates the creation, after the war, 
of a “United States of Europe.” Such an organi- 
zation would be created within the reformed 
League of Nations, and might, the society feels, 
look for certain collaboration from the United 
States of America. 


England and Turkey now broadcast to each 
other regularly, across the continent in the Turkish 
and English languages, respectively. 


All wool in England is now under a controller 
who has announced that manufacturers must ex- 
pect drastic restriction in wool supply, since it is 
hard to provide enough for the groups who are 
knitting garments for the services and for 
refugees. A certain amount is still exported to 
the United States as a part of necessary war 
economy. 


There are estimated to be at least 125,000 
Polish refugees in Rumania, Hungary and 
Lithuania. 


Canada and the United States celebrated in De- 
cember the 125th anniversary of the treaty of 
Ghent which terminated the war of 1812. That 


treaty marks the beginning of an unbroken period 
of peace between the two North American coun- 
tries. 
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Tue Law, THE STATE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Community. By James Brown Scott. 2 
volumes. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Price $8.75. 


Natural law is just as inescapable in the case 
of the relations of peoples as in the case of mathe- 
matics. Certain basic principles must be dis- 
covered and built upon if any superstructure is 
to endure. Here it is that the two volumes of 
this monumental work should be of service to 
modern times. 

In Volume I Dr. Scott, beginning with fifth cen- 
tury Greece and coming down the ages to the 
year 1600—from Plato to the beginning of the 
modern age—interprets the thought of the masters 
who have enunciated correct principles as to the 
laws of states. Flowing from these principles 
which should guide separate states, run those 
further laws which must guide the international 
community. As one reads, the message comes 
strangely fresh and stimulating. It all ties in 
with the best of modern thought. 

Volume II is a sort of codification made up of 
brief quotations on jurisprudence, the state and 
law of nations garnered from the sages of all 
times. The two volumes coming into the midst 
of years troubled with apparently inverted ideals 
serve to hold a light for the channels to those 
unchangeable natural laws leading to equality, 
liberty and opportunity still the dream of man- 
kind. 


Wuat GerMaNny Forcot. By James T. Shotwell. 
Pp. 152. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Price 
$1.50. 


Professor Shotwell, in this pungent but search- 
ing little book, dissects the problem of Germany’s 
calamities and their causes. Basing his arguments 
upon the many volumes of the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, published 1921- 
1939, under his editorship by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, a series of minute 
studies of all countries affected by the world war, 
he makes certain basic discoveries. He finds that 
not the Treaty of Versailles, imperfect as that is 
now seen to be, not reparations nor loss of terri- 
tory are chargeable with Germany’s troubles. It 
was the war itself. It is, he says, an error of 
German leaders, thinking to liquidate the Treaty 
of Versailles, to blame German economic problems 
upon that document. It is a worse error to plunge 
Europe back into the maelstrom such as that 
from which the whole world has been trying to 
extricate itself ever since 1919. 

It was war itself that brought about the irrep- 
arable losses and inflation within Germany. Her 
economic burden because of the war was four 
times all that caused by the treaty plus repara- 
tions. Yet Germany did not after the war tax 
her people to bolster up government finance 
nearly as far as did, for instance, England. 

In fact ever since 1919 the whole world has 
been struggling to recover from the war and pay 
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for it, with no country excepted. War filters to 
every part of all nations, before it can be liqui- 
dated. 

Professor Shotwell has contributed a great serv- 
ice in thus analysing the records, scientifically 
compiled, relating to the exact as well as the 
general effects of the war of 1914-18. 

In contrast to the present attempt of solution 
by the means of more war, which only compounds 
the disaster, the suggestion is, of course, that 
eventually Europe must settle down to the con- 
ference method and an independent Court of 
judicial settlement, where arbitration is not itself 
enough. 


By Toivo Rosvall. 
New 


FINLAND, LAND oF HEROES. 
Pp. 265, index and illustrated appendix. 
York: Dutton, 1940. Price $2.50. 


All eyes are upon Finland in this moment of 
her peril. No kind of book could be more timely, 
therefore, than this history of the little state, 
buffer between Sweden and Russia. A state which 
after centuries of struggle had succeeded in creat- 
ing a free country combining modern civilization 
with an ancient culture. 

Moreover the book is a delightful book to read, 
without any special urge. Colloquially simple in 
language, telling not only of the past but of travel 
in modern Finland. The soul of the land appears 
as this Finnish-American revisits his ancestral 
home and writes of it for our pleasure. End- 
paper maps and some twenty-odd beautiful photo- 
graphs at the end of the volume add the final 
touches, making this a helpful and enjoyable book. 


Tue Lire oF Greece. By Will Durant. Pp. 707 
and index. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1939. 
Price $3.95. 


This, the second volume of the “Story of Civil- 
ization”, follows the first, “Our Oriental Herit- 
age”, by a few years, only. To say that the 
books are monumental expresses but half the 
truth. Mr. Durant’s power of seeing an age whole 
but with its parts all in relation is served by a 
prose liquid and sparkling. Add to this the fact 
that he is also vividly conscious of the age in 
which he lives, seeing the past from that vantage 
point, and you can see how such a work as this 
becomes suggestive for today as well as interest- 
ing for the past. While he does not strain the 
point the reader sees from the earliest times of 
Greece to its conquest by Rome, points of simi- 
larity between those times and these. Indeed 
except for the differences because of machines, 
problems of early classic times were almost, item 
by item, the same in the age of Pericles as those 
of today in America. All this adds vitality to 
the story told by Mr. Durant. 

Many illustrations and three maps on the end- 
papers are real aids in reading this fascinating 
biography of that old democracy to which the 
democracies of today owe so much. 


Hitter’s GERMANY, THE NAzi BACKGROUND TO 
War. By Karl Loewenstein. Pp. 176. New 
York: Macmillan, 1939. Price $1.25. 


Not just another book on that world problem 
called Germany, this compact little volume oc- 
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cupies a unique place in such literature. The 
author, previous to 1938 was a teacher and writer 
on international law in Germany; now, an emigré, 
professor of political science at Amherst college. 
Much of the preparation of this book was done 
in Germany using all available official sources 
there, as well as, then and since, documents of 
opposition forces. He shows how the Nazi regime 
overcame the Weimar constitution, how it grew 
into a political religion and how this “stream- 
lined despotism” became necessarily a war ma- 
chine. 

Professor Loewenstein has repressed any natural 
resentment to produce a realistic study whose 
effect is the more definite by reason of its re- 
straint. We have seen no other book on any 
subject which compresses more information— 
documented and analyzed under topic heads— 
than does this small volume. 


Tue Way Out or War. 
Pp. 125. 
60 cents. 


By César Saerchinger. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Price 


This author has been radio broadcaster for the 
American Historical Association to explain the 
story behind the headlines in the news. With this, 
and a newspaper correspondent’s background plus 
a real passion for peace he runs over the efforts 
and failures of the past twenty years. 

It is a little book but well worth reading, since 
it points out many sound ideas. Among other 
facts he reminds us that “decisions are enforced 
not by those who are parties to a general quarrel 
but by the overwhelming majority of those who 
are not”. In other words neutral opinion is essen- 
tial to resolve disputes. He has practical sug- 
gestions for America to follow in European dis- 
union. When, he says, Europe unifies herself it 
will be time for the United States to help in any 
way she can, as a good neighbor. Meanwhile a 
policy of hands off is essential for the ultimate 
welfare of both Europe and America. 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Pottcy. By James W. Gantenbein. Pp. 252 and 
index. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Price $3.25. 


Since financial problems are becoming more and 
more recognized as lying within the field of foreign 
policy this rather technical discussion of foreign 
exchange, inter-government debts, international 
double taxation and related questions is decidedly 
timely. The author is well qualified by his special 
studies and his ten years in the United States for- 
eign service. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY. By Eduard Benes, Ar- 
thur Feiler and Rushton Coulborn. Pp. 143 and 
index. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. Price $2.00. 


In these lectures on the Harris Foundation Dr. 
BeneS of Czechoslovakia tells, from the standpoint 
of a European, the story of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924, the Locarno Pact and the problem of 
collective security. These should be read in con- 
nection with his recent book on Democracy. It 
would also be well if the reader had a background 
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of understanding of the American ideas on these 
same international questions, as a means of inter- 
pretation and criticism. 

Other lectures by Dr. Feiler, a German, and Dr. 
Coulborn, an Englishman, on their respective 
countries should also be read with respect, but with 
discrimination. 


Tue AMERICAN ENTENTE. By R. B. Mowat. Pp. 
282 and index. London: Edward Arnold, 1939. 
Price $2.50. 


It is the British-American entente which this 
British author has in mind, since he writes as an 


Englishman. He hastens, however, to disclaim, in 
the preface, any purpose of using the word 
entente as if it meant literally an alliance. It is 


merely, in his mind, a tendency on the part of the 
two countries to coordinate some of their policies, 
to trust each other’s word and to be consciously 
good neighbors. 

With this cleared up, one reads easily and with 
interest his history of America in relation to the 
mother country. The author, completing his book 
in America, is on the whole fair and understand- 
ing in summing up American views. The style of 
writing plunges one ahead, willy-nilly, it is so 
swiftly graphic and clear, with occasional dashes 
of Attic salt. The author, whether or not he has 
any propaganda in mind, well-nigh convinces one 
that “the clarity of British-American relations 
almost amounting to mutual confidence, is one of 
the beacons of hope for the future.” 


ANCIENT 
127. 


Press, 


SwepEN, A Mopern DEMOCRACY ON 
Founpations. By WNils Herlitz. Pp. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
1939. Price $2. 


A Swedish publicist, thoroughly versed in local 
and national history and specially interested in 
administrative law, has here written for Americans 
a succinct history of his country. He takes up 
matters which he feels are little understood abroad, 
such as the rise of the Socialist party in Sweden 
and the reasons why many Swedes fear that a 
dictatorship may grow up there. The differences 
between Swedish methods of preserving personal 
liberty and those of the United States are out- 
lined as well as many other subjects of real interest 
to persons outside of, but in sympathy with 
Scandinavia. 


DictatorsHip. By Diane Spearman. 
New York: Columbia 
Price $2.75. 


MopERN 
Pp. 265 and _ index. 
University Press, 1939. 


DIcTATORSHIP IN THE MopeRN Wortp. Edited 
by Guy Stanton Ford. Pp. 362. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Price 


$3.50. 


The world has long been familiar with tyrants, 
despots and autocrats. Now arises a new genus 
of the species known as dictators. Dictatorship 


differs from former absolute regimes in some re- 
spects, but mainly because it seems to be accepted 
more or less enthusiastically by the majority of 
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the people it dominates. Miss Spearman in her 
book explains the underlying causes of the revolt 
against legal processes in several countries. Ger- 
many is the only dictator-governed country which 
she feels is truly modern, but all those which she 
analyzes—Portugal, Poland, Turkey, Spain and 
Yugoslavia, as well as Italy, Germany and Russia, 
show a psychological background for the present 
condition. 

There is, in chapter IV, an interesting com- 
parison of dictatorship with democracy in ad- 
ministrative efficiency and emotional attraction. 
On the whole it appears that in each case where 
dictatorship has appeared it has been because of 
its administrative advantage in times of crisis. 
But the problems of autocratic government are 
also many, including serious hazards in the eco- 
nomic field. The balance, in this factual study, 
definitely tips in favor of democracy at least for 
those people willing to assume responsibility of 
choosing for themselves and for exercising self- | 
control, sacrifice and moderation. I 

The second book of the group is an enlarged s 
edition of a book which first appeared in 1935. I 
The chapters, historical in nature, are written by 


fourteen acknowledged scholars, who are also, d 
happily, writers. They honestly appraise the t 
background and elements of dictatorships today, St 
the world around. Italy, Russia, Germany and Ww 
the Far East are studied from many angles. Nn; 
Professor J. Fred Rippy takes up the dictator- 0" 
ships in South America. There are chapters on ay 
propaganda and dictatorship, women in dictator in 
countries, lieutenants under the leaders, the pros- pl 
pects for democracy, and a most useful chronology th 
of dictatorships in post-war Europe. In spite of in; 
the one lack of the book, an index, it can be th 
recommended as a very readable symposium, ex- an 
cellent to supplement the first book. we 


AMERICAS TO THE SoutH. By John T. Whitaker. 
Pp. 300. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Price * 
$2.50. 


As a shrewd but sympathetic reporter Mr. 
Whitaker has already won his spurs. His earlier 


book, “And Fear Came,” reviewed here in 1936, ] 

revealed an essentially modern social vision. After ‘ 
Munich, his paper sent him at his own request In ¢ 
to South America. He wished to see what, if et 
any, inroads there had been made by Germany, P, 


Japan or Italy through propaganda or commerce 


and what the implications, if he found such, A 
would be for the United States. He aimed to be) Sout 
fair but thorough, following the best traditions tales 
of newspaper reporting. t Lore 
In this brilliant book he records evidence of 
much under-cover propaganda made by one or all Sry1 
of the countries to be feared. The author went Ri 
through the five major countries of South America. | TH 
He feels that the United States and democracies / By 
such as hers can do much to save the day. We An 
suggest, however, after reading his plans for the | 
federation of the western hemisphere, that de- f Vol 
tails of such an organization, if attempted, be put of Al 
in the hands of those who know law as well as Form 
history and who can profit from the trials and) — 
ac 


errors of the organizaticns hitherto tried. 
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THE BritisH CASE. 
Lloyd of Doloban. 
millan, 1940. Price 50 cents. 


By the Right Honorable Lord 
Pp. 93. New York: Mac- 


A little pocket-sized manual is this with an 
introduction by Lord Halifax, setting forth in 
no uncertain terms the British side of the present 
conflict with Germany. 


Tue Economic BASES OF PEACE. By Ernest Minor 
Patterson. Pp. 264. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1939. Price $2.50. 


The author of this book, professor of economics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, starts with the 
assumption that human beings everywhere are 
convinced that war ought to be erased from this 
planet. Also he assumes that economic disloca- 
tions are among the causes of war. The book was 
written in the summer of 1939; but the outbreak 
of hostilities since its completion only adds to the 
need of such studies if the peace which must 
some day follow war is to be a well established 
peace, with accounts in order. 

The author, in the interest of “enlarged pro- 
ductivity, stability, security and less uneven dis- 
tribution of income” discusses the possibilities that 
seem to lie in various propositions now before the 
world. Economic nationalism, autarchy, inter- 
nationalism, and intranationalism are all looked 
over in relation to economic probabilities. Each 
approach to a solution is found to be in itself 
inadequate. But if people can avoid over em- 
phasis and keep their balance, he believes that 
though the scene is bound to be constantly chang- 
ing some good may grow from each philosophy; 
that new and better composite methods may arise, 
and through realistic approaches a better economic 
world emerge. 


Latin American Books 


By A. Curtis Wilgus 


1. Native and European Backgrounds 


IN THE SHADOW OF History. By J. Frank Dobie, 
et al. Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1939. 
Pp. vi, 187. 


An interesting and scholarly volume of Mexican, 
Southwestern Indian, and Southwestern American 
tales issued as Volume XV of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society Publications. 


StyLe TRENDS OF PUEBLO INDIAN PoTTERY IN THE 
Rio GRANDE AND LitTLE CoLorRADO AREAS FROM 
THE SIXTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
By H. P. Mera. Santa Fe: Laboratory of 
Anthropology, 1939. Pp. 165. Illus. $7.50. 


Volume III of the Memoirs of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology showing the “Development of 
Form” and “Trend in Decoration” of the pottery 
discussed ; illustrated with 67 plates in color and 
black and white. 
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Love PossEssep JuANA. By Agna Enters. 
York: Twice a Year Press, 1939. Pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 


A four act play with incidental music and ballets 
dealing with the mad daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain and with the Spanish Inquisition; 
an historical preface concerning Spanish music, 
dances, and architecture with parallels between 
sixteenth and twentieth century Spain. 


New 
198. 


2. History, Travel, Ete. 


Our CatHotic HeritaGE IN Texas, 1519-1936. 
Mission Era. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus of Texas. Written 
by Carlos E. Castameda. Austin Von Boeck- 
mann-Jones Co., Vol. III, 1938. Pp. xii, 474; 
Vol. IV. Pp. xii, 409. Illus. Maps. 


A continuation of the scholarly work on the 
religious backgrounds of the Southwest covering 
the years 1731-1782; carefully documented and 
well illustrated, with an excellent bibliography. 


Tue History oF PRINTING AND EarLy PvusLica- 
TIONS IN THE SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
Vicente G. Quesada. Translated by Gustavo E. 
Archilla. New York: Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and Department of Social Science of 
Columbia University, 1938. Mimeographed. 
Pp. iv, 130. 

A portion of the author’s La Vida Intellectual en 
la América Espanola (published at Buenos Aires 
in 1917) which deals chiefly with South America. 
It contains an appendix of “The work of the mis- 
sionaries and of the Golden Age of the Indian 
languages” and a bibliography. 


CHAPTERS ON THE AGRARIAN QUESTIONS IN MEXICco. 
By Fernando Gonzdlez Roa. Translated by 
Gustavo E. Archilla. New York: Works Prog- 
ress Administration and Department of Social 


Sciences of Columbia University, 1937. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. ii, 191. 
A translation of the author’s Las Cuestiones 


Fundamentales de Actualidad en México (Mexico 
1927) giving the antecedents of the present Mexi- 
can agrarian problem, with glossaries of terms, 
etc. 


Tue Reconovest oF Mexico, THe YEARS OF 
LAzaro CARDENAS. By Nathaniel and Sylvia 
Weyl. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. iv, 394. Map. $3.00. 


A sane analysis and evaluation of the Mexican 
president and his policies, of national Mexican 
problems, and of United States Mexican relations; 
based on careful first hand observations, and long 
study. 


Haitr Stncinc. By Harold Courlander. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. Pp. xiv, 273. Illus. $3.50. 


An understanding interpretation of Haiti through 
an exhaustive treatment of its folk-music; with 
excellent illustrations and with melodies for 126 
songs. 
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PvueErTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By Daisey 
Reck. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1939. Pp. x, 241. Illus. $2.50. 


“An informational introduction to the ways of 
life among 2,000,000 islanders in the American 
Caribbean,” interestingly written and well illus- 
trated. 


By John W. Vandercook. 
Illustrated by Paul Laune. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. Pp. iv, 45. Illus. $1.00. 


A good travel advertisement for the island and 
brief historical guide to the facts and fancies con- 
cerning the country written by a seasoned traveler 
and writer. 


Discover PuERTO RIco. 


Lanps oF Deticut. A Cruise Book or NORTHERN 
SoutTH AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN. By 
Eleanor Early. Decorations by Virginia Grilley. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. viii, 
214. $2.00. 


History. travel, and adventure mixed for the 
would-be voyager to the ports of the Caribbean, 
with maps and numerous illustrations. 


SoutH America. By Agustin Alvarez. Translated 
by Gustavo E. Archilla, with forewords by 
Ernesto Nelson and José Ingenieros. New York: 
Works Progress Administration and Department 
of Social Science of Columbia University, 1938. 


Vol. I, mimeographed. Pp. xxxiii, 148. 


A translation of a philosophical work first pub- 
lished in 1894 which treats the political psychosis 
in Latin America, and especially in Argentina, to 
about the end of the century. 


A Forcotten River. A Book or PERUVIAN 
TRAVEL AND Botanicat Notes, By Christopher 
Sandeman. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 291. Illus. 


A day by day account of a three months jour- 
ney in the summer of 1938 through a little known 
part of Peru following the Huallaga River from 
its source to near Iquitos and then back overland 
to the coast of Peru. 


3. Children’s Books 


PaprE Porko, THE GENTLEMANLY Pic. 
Davis. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
York: Holiday House, 1939. Pp. 165. 
$2.00. 


Folk-tales from Northern Spain about a good 
natured helpful pig who appears in all of the 
stories with other animals; for children in the 
lower grades. 


By Robert 
New 
Illus. 


Tue Sitver Faun. By Ann Well. Illustrated 
by £. Leon. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1939. Pp. 228. Illus. $2.00. 

The story of a Mexican boy in Taxco who be- 


comes an artist in silver with the silver faun as his 
trademark; well illustrated and interesting. 
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Tue Burro THat Hap a NAME. By Lorraine and 
Jerrold Beim. Pictures by Howard Simon, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939. 
Pp. 63. Illus. $1.25. 


A story for very small children about a Mexican 
boy named Chucho and his burro “Nacas” or 
“Long Ears”; illustrated with sepia lithographs. 


Tue Strver Lrama. Story and pictures by Alida 
Sims Malkus. Chicago: The John C. Winston 
Co., 1939. Pp. 108. Illus. $2.00. 


The story of a little Indian boy named Cusi in 
the high Andes of South America who had for a 
pet a silver Llama, which was a sign of good 
luck; beautifully illustrated and well told. 


By Richard C. Gill. Pictures 
New York: Henry Holt and 
$1.00. 


Kau THE LLAMA. 
by Nils Hogner. 
Co., 1939. Pp. 35. 


A book for younger children about a little 
Ecuadorean boy called Kalu who wanted first to 
be a horse and then a llama; excellently illustrated. 


4. Fiction for Adults 


By Haniel Long. 


Matincue, (DoNa Martina). 
1939. Pp. 


Santa Fe: Writers’ Editions, Inc. 
56. $2.00. 


An imaginary autobiography of Dofia Marina, 
the mistress of Cortes during the conquest of 
Mexico; with historical and philosophical epilogue. 


Mrs. Morton 1n Mexico. By Arthur Davison 
Ficke. New York: Reynal and Hitchock, 
1939. Pp. viii. 310. Illus. $2.50. 


An excellent and informative novel about 
Mexico and especially about a likeable 80-year- 
old English lady around whose life revolve color- 
ful Mexican figures and events in a series of inter- 
esting episodes. 


5. Miscellaneous 


Travet-Aine. By Victoria Villagémez 
Arranged and edited by George F. 
Portland, Oregon: Binfords and 
Pp. 175. Illus. $1.50. 


SPANISH 
Macaulay. 
Cromwall. 
Mort, 1939. 


A timely volume of conversational Spanish ar- 
ranged topically and logically for the use of Ameri- 
cans contemplating travel in Latin America, 
especially in Mexico. 


Tue South AMERICAN COOKBOOK, INCLUDING 
CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO, AND THE WEST 
InpiEs. By Cora, Rose, and Bob West. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1939. Pp. 
368. $2.50. 


An introduction to Latin American cooking with 
recipes arranged for ready reference, containing 
hundreds of dishes including roast monkey, stewed 
snakes, and fried ants. 
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